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OMORROW’S HOT HEADLINES ...? 


Take a look at the forecasts 
of the experts in some of the 
“impact” industries and then 
figure out how much you, 
too, will have to change to 


survive and grow. Page 24 
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Helping St. Louisans 1,407,008 Times 
TO BUY, SELL, RENT, TRADE EACH YEAR 


I want, I have, I sell, you buy... 


The wants and wishes of all St. Louis are given 
a gigantic sounding board in the classified pages 
of the Post-Dispatch. 1,407,008 want ads were 
run last year. Lineage in a recent single Sunday’s 
edition totaled 284 tightly set columns. 


Display advertisers can well take a cue from these 
want-ad figures. For whether you want to sell a 
single item, a box, or a bargeload, you’ll find the 
high local reader-interest of the Post-Dispatch 
consistently paying off. The Post-Dispatch does 
a thorough job of reaching 70% of St. Louis 
families daily; 74% on Sundays. 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


the medium which gives you the most 
thorough and economical coverage 


of the St. Louis market 
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This is interest This is ENTHUSIASM ! 


he 
‘AMERICAN WEEKLY 


creates 


ENTHUSIASM” 


To help you make a big splash in the places where sales are easier to come 
by, and therefore more profitable, The AMERICAN WEEKLY concentrates its 
more than 9,600,000 circulation in the strategic areas of heavy population. 


* 
ENTHUSIASM is interest raised to the buying pitch! 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, 
JANUARY 1, 1954 


pick the winner* 


Your printing problems call for speed 
and dependability right across the 
board — planning ... production... 
mailing. For a safe and sure bet, put 
your money on James Gray, Inc. 

— for the finest in printing, 
lithography and mailing services. 


James Gray’s thirty-four years of 
established leadership in the graphic 
arts weight the odds in your favor when 
you saddle us with your production 
problems. 

Phone MUrray Hill 2-9000 and we'll 
show you how modern equipment and 
highly-trained personnel add up toa 
winning ticket for you. 


No obligation, of course! 


Jue 
\\ 


games 


216 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 2-9000 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
LETTERCRAFTSMEN 
PRINTERS 


*ask us how we've developed winning 
ideas for Springer Publishing Co. 
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CATALOGS 


Four Ways to Get Moro 
Out of Your Catalog 


1. Place it with prospects before their buying needs arise. 


2. Remind prospects, through promotion, that they have your 
catalog. 


3. Suggest that prospects take a look at your catalog—now. 
4. Ask prospects who need your product to give you an order. 


By William T. Stout, Advertising Manager, Continental 
Rubber Works . ; 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
New Profits for You Behind 


Tomorrow's Hot Headlines? 


Key-industry experts preview tomorrow’s headlines. What 
happens in these typical ‘impact’ industries this year and in 
the near future is almost sure to change your job... your 
products . . . your markets . . . your competition. .......... 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
Frozen Dinners Catch On 


How d‘d Quaker State Foods select menus? What chains 
handle the line? Why did company worry about cold potatoes? 


MARKETS 


Future Sales Ratings Board Predicts: 
High Business Level in 1954 


How good it will be in your industry depends a lot on you. 
Will your products and promotions excite consumer interest? 
Or will you be caught in one of the rotating recessions which 
have characterized the postwar boom in 109 industries? 

By Peter B. B. Andrews 


PACKAGING 
New Packages—New People 


All those folks who have moved to the Coast from the hinter- 
lands didn’t know the Sperry name—but they did know Betty 
Crocker. Hence new packages to capitalize established good 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES AIDS 


Let Prospects Help You i \\ kk | »¢ y\ i \ I: KI ) 


Uncover New Product Uses 


You-try-it kits: $10 buys 48 magnets with average pull of 1 \ ( ‘( »\ Ik: R GIR | 7 


to 2 pounds. $15 buys 18 magnets with average pull of 3 to 
12 pounds. Carboloy has sold 1,078 kits to 810 companies in 
14 months. = 
By Charles E. St. Thomas, Manager of Advertising and Sales ° ;  evEMeeS, c98e 
Promotion, Carboloy Department, General Electric Co. .... 50 Industrial iy) } 


Equipment 
News 
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It Sold 4,000 Bedroom Sets 


Basic-Witz Furniturama on 14,000-mile tour brought to deal- 
ers room settings customers liked. ......-.ccccscscsceccces 48 


SALESMANSHIP 
"Good Old-Fashioned Selling”... What Is It? 


Part II 


“There is no room for softies,” says General Foods’ Francis. 
“What makes a salesman a professional?” ask Goodyear’s 
Wilson. “The buyer has only one real interest,” declares 
Parade’s Motley. These and other famous executives who 
came up the ranks in the real selling days tell what is needed ‘ . P 
in sales today. Industrial Equipment News is as 


functional and needful as a steel 
girder. And its form reflects its use. 
Here you will find each month the 
most complete obtainable collection 
DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES | of current product news stories and 
descriptions of industrial products in 
Advertisers’ Index ee Sales Trends (Retail) active demand. More than 1,000 
Comment Scratch Pad . es items of practical buying interest to 
High Spot Cities : Tools for Selling .. 63,000 product choosing officials in 
40,000 active, well-rated plants and 
buying offices in all 28 industries. 
IEN is used two ways: 1. When it 
arrives it is looked through for 
what’s new; 2. It is referred to con- 
stantly as THE current summary of 
industrial product sources. The 
front-paged PRODUCT FINDING 
INDEX shown here helps to make 
COMING ... JANUARY 15 | IEN the handiest and best patronized 


source of buying ideas. 


The Human Side = Trends 
New Books for Marketing Men Worth Writing For 


7 In buying for and selling to industry, 
What Your Wife Hopes You Know handsome is as handsome does. 


About Hypertension 
Details? 
New England Takes an Atomic Tonic Write for NEW 


Media Data File Folder. 
How to Use Photographs 


As Heavy Duty Sales Tools Industrial _. 
Equipment (|) Pity) 
News 


Aluminum Foil for Packaging: 
Users Report on Its Sales Appeal 


JANUARY 1, 
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Road Show 
Fund Raisers 
Health Loaf 


Georgie Gemex 
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@ Twelve traveling cutouts, like this Spanish danzarina, 
come to life in 78 West Coast appearances a year for 
Trans World Airlines. Accompanied by portable neon “Fly 
TWA” elements, the cutouts do two-week stands, then pop 
up in new locations, miles away. These “3-D” advertise- 
ments whet motorists’ interest in sky travel to the many 
L.S. and European points served by TWA. 


© Almost every parent will be interested in a food that 
will help keep his child “the picture of health.”’ This is the 
theme chosen by General Baking Company to promote 
Bond Bread—the “great new loaf of good health” —in 
newspapers and TV, Copy, naturally, stresses Bond’s more 
nutritious ingredients. An extra readership hook is the 
Homemakers’ Corner,” with useful household hints. 


Bounty always needs a bit of urging. Every year since 
2 » ona 
1946, BBDO- prepared newspaper mat books have gone out 
pre} pa} a 
to help as many as 1700 Community Chests and united 
funds tell their story. The 1954 campaign, just ended, 
topped all past successes with a total of over 280 million 
dollars in funds raised. Eleven BBDO offices help with this 
public-service project of the Advertising Council. 


Q Jewelers’ order of the day is for more of the Gemex 
Watchband styles featured on The George Jessel Show 
(Sundays, ABC-TV). Presented on alternate weeks by the 
Gemex Watchband Company, this program consistently 
wins new friends for Gemex Watchbands. Dealers like the 
way Jessel gets them into the act: “Ask your jeweler for 
the Gemex Watchbands Georgie Jessel showed you!” 


BATTEN, 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * 


BARTON, 


BUFFALO + CHICAGO * CLEVELAND + 
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DURSTINE & 


PITTSBURGH * 


OSBORN, 


MINNEAPOLIS * 


INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO « 


Advertising 


BOLLYWOOD *+ 


LOS ANGELES * DETROIT 


he eyes above the bib know the face abaft the apron. No 
cies about acceptance here. This sale is closed. 

For babies, as every mother knows, find it easy to do 
business with folks they know. 

Babies never see the elaborate surveys some reseachers make 
to know them. And they wouldn’t give a burp about such stuff 
if they did. All they know or care about, in the familiar mother- 
with-bottle setting, is that the transaction always starts with trust, 
always ends with satisfaction. 

It's as simple as that in every baby’s 
world . . . recognition, then motivation. 
Why it’s just plain personal experience. 
But, holy smoke, how it sells! 

It sells just as powerfully, just as surely 
in other settings, too . .. no matter whether the point-of-purchase 
is a baby’s crib or the corner grocery store. 

For, mothers, as well as babies, find it easy to do business 
with folks they know. Out of experience, they know the practical 
assistance given by the grocer at the corner . . . the friendly, 
helpful interest of clerks in their favorite supermarket. 

The buyer knows the seller . . . and the till tells the tale. 
Transactions that start with trust, invariably end with satisfaction. 

Retail merchants in Chicago have known this homely truth 
down the years. Rarely, if ever, do they use elaborate surveys 


How a Great 


Home News paper 
Serves 


to get their facts. Instead, they turn to what might be called 
“living research” —the experience of living close to their 
markets, doing business with their customers firsthand, knowing 
their habits and their preferences. 

Still another close-to-home experience Chicago retail mer- 
chants have lived with—as far back as the records go—is this: 

Chicago women prefer to do their newspaper shopping for 
groceries in Chicago’s HOME Newspaper . . . 

Daily News. 


This is the reason why merchants in 


the Chicago 


this great grocery market—this year, as last 
year and every year—place the bulk of 
their daily newspaper grocery advertising 
in the Chicago Daily News. 


TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING LINAGE* 
PLACED IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
DURING FIRST 11 MONTHS 1953 
Newspaper 
Chicago Daily News 
Daily Tribune** 
Daily American 1,987,781 
Daily Sun-Times 


627,431 
*Liquor linage omitted. 


**Of the Daily Tribune's 2,408,968 lines, 402,743—-or 17% was bought at 
reduced rates and ran in limited circulation zones only. 
Source: Media Records, Inc. 


Per Cent 
Linage of Field 


3,643,765 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA, Chicago 6, Illinois 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES MIAMI 
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Successful hotel men never leave school. They recognize the need for 
up-to-date information and. business building ideas. That’s why 

more than 8,000 top hotel executives regularly refer to their text book= 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 


They know, from experience; that it is their best source of business 
building, money saving ideas. Advertisers know this, too! 


Year after year, they’ve consistently placed more advertising in its pages 
than any other hotel publication. 


1954 


Selling to Restaurants and Hotels — This pop- 
ular 100-page reference manual is chock full of 
information on all phases of restaurant and 
hotel operations. It’s pocket size, too, for con- 
venient reading. Many of the answers to prob- 
lems concerning advertising, marketing and 


distribution can be found between its two covers. 
This book is designed to help manufacturers 
market new products or get more mileage out 
of the old ones. 
A copy will be sent to you upon your request, 
free of charge. Copies are limited. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. publishers of 


71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, New York 
201 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hotel Management, Restaurant Management, 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer, Hotel World Review, 


Travel America Guide, Frozen Food Age. 
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JUDGES JUDGING . . . They almost got stoned. These august personages waded 
through thousands of entries to select Lever’s prize winner. But when they announced 
their decisions they got the boo from their editorial audience. 


Real Estate 
lead the 


Newark News 


has over 


paper B 


@ /t's a good 
tip for that 
space buyer 


in Cleveland 


NEWARK 
NEWS 


Newark 1, New Jersey 
or 


O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 


Hit ‘em Where They Live 


There are any number of ways to pull off a successful promotion. 
An obvious one is to conjure up a fat kitty for financing the deal. 
Another is to get someone to tie in on it. And still another is to slant 
your promotion to women; then hit them where they live: Do it by 
exciting the gals about the things they feel they do best—cooking, 
home making, sewing. 


Lever Brothers Co. has recently hit the promotional jack pot with 
a deceptively simple contest which used two of the three techniques 
and which cost them—as such things generally go—peanuts. The 
peanuts came back to the company in the form of money—sales 
money. 


“The biggest sewing bee in modern history,” Lever calls it. It ran 
for six weeks, from September 15 to October 31. It sold thousands 
and thousands of boxes of the company’s Breeze detergent and it 
garnered for Lever additional thousands of eulogistic lines in the 
nation’s newspapers and magazines, more thousands of words on 
radio and TV. Furthermore, Lever had a partner in the operation, 
The American Pfaff Co., manufacturers of Pfaff Dial-A-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. The contest was called Sew’N’Save and all a gal 
had to do to enter it was to stop in at any one of the country’s 1,600 
Pfaff dealers, pick up a form, then visit the grocer for one or more 
boxes of Breeze. The large-size box contained a Cannon dish towel; 
the small size held a Cannon wash cloth. 


Then the would-be entrant was asked to design and make out of 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Habit of centuries changed almost overnight 


Tens of thousands of farmers switch 


from loose hay to bales 


i introducing its revolutionary new baler 
in 1940, New Holland saw that before this 
$2000 machine could be sold in quantity, 
thousands of farmers would have to be brought 
to see the business advantages of changing 
their old ways of haying .. . to baling in the 
field by automatic machine. 


Clearly, this educational work couldn’t be 
done by calling personally on those of the 
nation’s five million farmers who were good 
prospects; nor could the most likely buyers 
be selected inexpensively by direct mail. 


Millions reached at low cost 


But because farmers could be reached by the 
millions through farm publications, New Holland 
was able to tell its story quickly, effectively and 
at low cost. And farmers, because they are business- 
men, listened when New Holland talked about 
this new way of saving time, reducing costs, and 
putting up better hay. 
Year after year, in national and regional farm 
publications, New Holland said: 
“Get your hay in fast .. . before it’s dam- 
aged by rain or sun... with this labor- 
saving, one-man machine. Get more value 
from your hay—prevent loss of protein in 
the leaf by baling automatically. Help pay 
for your baler by baling your neighbor’s 
hay, too!” 


Baling increased more than 300% 


So effective was our client’s program of mass 
education that tens of thousands of farmers 
changed the habit of centuries—and switched 
from loose hay to bales. So many, that the per- 
centage of the annual hay crop baled rose from 
14.5% in 1940 to nearly 538% in 1958. 

In little more than 10 years the New Holland 
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With just one man on a tractor, the New Holland Model 77 twine-tie 
baler automatically picks up hay as it is pulled astride the windrows 
and presses it into bales at rates up to seven bales a minute, 10 tons an 
hour. Bales are sliced like bread and held together by two strands of 
twine, knotted automatically by the baler 
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2200 bales—a double stack—on this Wyoming cattle ranch. Early 


Model 76 New Holland baler, working with the new 77’s, helps put up 
65,600 to 70,000 bales a year. To meet weather conditions, 60 days are 
scheduled for this unusually big job. By using machines, the cost per 
ton has been reduced, feed value has been preserved, and the bales 
“feed out” far better than loose hay in the heavy winter snows. Says 
the superintendent: ‘The day isn’t far off when, in this sub-zero 
weather, we won’t be able to get men to feed out loose hay” 


Machine Company has established the top- 
ranking business in balers in spite of competition 
from the oldest names in the farm machinery field. 

If you, too, have a new product and a need to 
educate a mass market to its advantages, let us 
talk with you about the best way to go about it. 
We'd be glad to have you call or write: 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York City, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Miami, 
Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Séo Paulo, 
Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 
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ROANOKE 


“Profession—housewife...and, 
like all professional people, 

I have to keep well informed 
on what’s new in my field. 


“That's why I read 

the food ads. 

They help me do my job 

of caring for a growing family 
in the best possible manner.” 


Like most women in Roanoke, 
she buys on a comfortable, but 
careful budget. She is always 
prepared to respond to effective 
advertising to help her get the 
most for her family. Her tastes, 
needs and buying power are 
representative of housewives 
throughout the country... 
making her the ideal “jury” to 
test your national campaign. 


“Portrait Of A Newspaper Market”, a 36- 

page prize-winning book tells you how the 

Roanoke Market Development Plan helps to 

insure the effectiveness of your advertis- 
ing in this compact, 
industrially diversified 
test market. For your 
FREE copy, write to 
Sawyer, Ferguson 
Walker Co., 60 E. 42 
St., N. Y. 17, or 


TIMES AND WORLO-NEWS 
ROANOKE «+ VIRGINIA 


Sawyer » Ferguson - Walker Co. 
National Representatives 


the towels and wash cloths something novel, or attractive or imagina- 
tive or useful. To keep the contest percolating, Lever arbitrarily split 
the country into 16 zones. The contest had a strong local flavor, too. 
Local winners—selected by woman’s page editors, presidents of local 
sewing circles and other unbiased judges—got the chance to compete 
in the regional contest. And each of the regional winners got a Pfaff 
portable sewing machine. And a year’s supply of Breeze. (Anyone 
who turned in an entry got a patented needle threader.) The local 
winners got sewing kits. 


Lever did no national advertising to back up the contest. And 
radio was used to step up entries only once: Mid-way through the 
contest a spot announcement on the “Aunt Jenny” program gave the 
bare details. But word-of-mouth, women’s pages of newspapers and 
sewing clubs carried the day. 


And to give the housewife on a budget the break she deserved, 
Lever specified that not more than $1.00 could be spent on any extras 
used to enhance the creations. By this simple expedient Mrs. John 
Doe, using her own fingers and no machine, stood as good a chance to 
win as Mrs. Astorbilt with the finest Pfaff and ‘‘a little dressmaker” 
to help. 


At the divisional level the top 10 winners were qualified for the 
national judging at Lever House in New York. The only fluff Lever 
committed during the entire contest came when it invited 90 of New 
York’s top editors and commentators to the judging. Although the 
judges were, like Caesar’s wife, without stain, the guests appeared 
to have 90 different ideas as to the merits of the various entries. 
Actually first prize went to Miss Marjorie Daniels, of Vallejo, Cal., 
for her attractive picnic place mats, with built-in niches for cutlery. 
Second prize went to a Washington, D.C., lady who fashioned an 
entire baby’s outfit from wash cloths. Third winner was another Miss 
—from Ephriam, Utah. She ran up a barbecue apron and glove. 


But there were as many ideas as there were women: Dresses, pot 
holders, children’s clothes, hats (!), and bathing suits poured in. 
National magazines picked up the designs with how-to-do-it articles. 


Things have gone so far that Lever had to get its best lady sewer 
to make patterns for some of the articles. So don’t be surprised when 
you get hooked to do the dishes if a pattern comes tumbling out of 
the Breeze. 


IT DIDN'T WIN ... not in the 
national sweepstakes. But this 
unusual entry, fashioned from 
towels, won the lady the N.E. 
prize in Lever's big contest. 
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MAYBE YOU NEED TO RAISE YOUR SIGHTS 


Ay Maybe your sales curve has leveled off because your men aren’t seeing 
 —- a : 5 " . . 
: enough people often enough. No time? Certainly there is 


— when you raise their sights to the speed, economy 


and dependability of air travel! e 
Over 500 Flights Daily between 75 Major Cities of, sta 


G | Offices: National Airport, 
weer ad alc at AIRLINES 
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(RIGHT) 
Bolero jacket and full 
skirt for small size 


Tailored lines help 


the mature figure 


Box jacket suit 
for medium size 


Honest, fellas —they wear clothes, too! 


high buying power that is the equivalent of 


The above fashion photographs are from a 
recent issue of a magazine that serves some 
of the country’s most prosperous families— 
SUCCESSFUL FaRMiNc! 

A dozen years of prosperity have stepped up 
the farm family’s standards of living, made 
farm women choice prospects for fashions, new 
furnishings and furniture, comforts, luxuries 
and conveniences. 

SF farmers have an average cash income 


around $10,000 a year...represent a bloc of 


another national suburbia. And SuccessFUL 
FARMING’S 1,250,000 circulation balances 
national advertising schedules...and can sell an 
important segment of population not adequately 
served by general media. For information on 


this market, call any SF office. 


MEREDITH PuBLisHING Company, Des Moines 
...and New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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Successful retailers don’t guess — 
they KNOW where advertising pays best ! 


City ... DENVER 
Locally Edited Magazine of ... DENVER POST 
Store ... NEW YORK FURNITURE STORE 


“The Denver Post Locally Edited Sunday — 
Magazine, “Empire”, is the greatest 
result getting medium we have ever 
used. One Sofa Bed Group ad sold 418 
sets, for a total of $62,679.10.” 


EMIL P. BERKOWITZ 
President 
New York Furniture Company 


aie 


What kind of magazine advertising rings up sales in Denver stores? 
Fortune? Esquire? Collier’s? Well, leading Denver merchants like 
Mr. Berkowitz place their magazine advertising in the Locally-Edited 
Denver Post Sunday Magazine—and get saturation coverage of 90.6%, 
as against 6% with a leading national magazine. Too, local editing by 
home-town editors—about local people and events—builds top reader- 
ship and results in all the 14 metropolitan markets served by the 
Gravure magazine reproduction Locally-Edited Gravure Magazines. Recent leadership studies prove it! 

Ask your dealers where magazine circulation pays off best! They'll tell 
Newspaper circulation impact you: “Use Magazine Advertising at the Local Level—in the fourteen 

markets served and sold by the LOCALLY-EDITED GRAVURE MAGAZINES.” 


Locally-Edited for highest readership 


Complete flexibility 


Maximum savings on positives 


LOCALLY-EDITED 


For more information about these {4 
weekly newspaper gravure magazines 
contact one of the following representa- 
tives: The Branham Company, The John 
Budd Company, Cresmer & Woodward, AKRON BEACON JOURNAL © ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION © COLUMBIA STATE 
Inc., Jann & Kelley, Inc., Kelly-Smith COLUMBUS DISPATCH © DENVER POST © HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

Co., Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc., INDIANAPOLIS STAR © LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL © THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., Scolaro, Meeker NEWARK NEWS © NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 

& Scott, Inc., Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT © SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS © TOLEDO BLADE 


TOTAL CIRCULATION OVER 3,500,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


GRAVURE MAGAZINES 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


tar Mr. 


(7) After a boy takes a girl home, should 
she sit in the car with him? (2) If so, how 
long, if not going steady? (3) Should he 
ask h w a kiss, or should that be 
automatic? (4) Is there any other way for 
straigl tening teeth ex ept by braces?* 

The above impassioned outpour- 
ing of adolescent perplexity on love 
and orthodontics was culled from the 
bale of mail dumped daily on the 


a 


*(1) It isn’t de rigueur, but it’s permissible in modera- 
ion. (2) Ten or 15 minutes his time may be ex- 
0 minutes if the conversation 1s very 

sting and to 35 if it is hilarious. 

be nothing ‘“‘automatic” about it. If 

- refused, and if he doesn’t he may be 

with the flat of the hand. (4) Only 

nt the University of Minnesota’s 
Department of Orthodontia. Boys of vision and fore- 
sight will not be distracted or frightened by a girl’s 
braces. —MR. FIXIT 
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desk of Ben Kern, a quiet reporter 
for the Minneapolis Tribune, who 
functions as unofficial trouble-shooter, 
heart-throb advisor, argument-arbi- 
trator and Dutch uncle for the largest 
audience of newspaper readers in the 
great 225-county area called the 
Upper Midwest. 

Is your wife beating you? Got a 
leaky drain or trouble with the tax 
collector ? Want to rent a lie detec- 
tor, market a new invention or find 
out how angleworms mate? Query 
Kern. Or if you’re wondering about 
the strange insect that just crawled 
from under the sink, mail it to Kern 
for identification. He answers more 
than 200 questions each week on 
probiems as tragic and comic, pa- 
thetic and screwball, bizarre and or- 
dinary as Morning Tribune reader 
families can think up. 

Like other ‘‘Mr. Fixits” in other 
newspapers, Kern started his column 
as a routine service to readers. Thanks 
to a trenchant wit, a colorful writing 


style, plus beagle-like persistence in 
tracking down answers to obscure 
skull-busters, Kern has transformed 
his column into a best-read feature 
of the Upper Midwest’s best-read 
newspapers. 

By shunning the dry-as-dust en- 
cyclopedic approach, by adding fun 
to facts, Kern’s column typifies the 
spirit of helpful, entertaining service 
to readers that is a cover-to-cover 
characteristic of these two newspa- 
pers ... welcomed in homes through- 
out the Upper Midwest not only as 
reliable reporters of the news, but 
also as lively companions and de- 
pendable friends. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVEN MORNING & SUNDAY 


620,000 SUNDAY-485,000 00 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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COMMENT 


Out of the Ashes 


It may not have been a disaster after all. 


The December newspaper strike in New York should jolt the daily 
press out of its near-chronic hypochondria over radio and TV compe- 
tition and give it the courage to launch and maintain a promotional 
program such as the papers have never before sponsored. 


If the publishers found any time to wrench their minds away from 
the loss of millions of dollars worth of Christmas business, they must 
have undergone something big in the way of experience in self-revela- 
tion. Even though the radio and TV people stepped up news coverage 
at all hours of the day and night during the strike, they simply 
couldn’t fill the void. New Yorkers and their commuting neighbors 
from New Jersey and Connecticut were a restless and unhappy lot. 
They thirsted for the give-and-take in the perennial hot-stove league 
discussions on the sports pages. They missed the damns and the cheers 
of the theater critics. They found a diet of headlines unpalatable. 
They fidgited over the absence of the comics, the cross word puzzles, 
even the weather map. And without a shred of doubt, housewives 
with menus and Christmas lists on their minds missed the adver- 
tising. 


Almost surely the newspapers have spent far too much time worry- 
ing about competition, and have given far too little constructive 
thought to analyzing and exploiting in consistent promotion, the 
peculiar values that are inherent in their medium. Think it over, 
gentlemen of the press. What more do you want than assurance from 
the public that you are indispensable ? 


Short Sight vs Long View 


When you read the industry forecasts [““New Profits for You 
Behind Tomorrow’s Headlines?” page 24] which make up the main 
feature in this issue, we hope the least you will get out of it is a 
new sense of urgency for the need for anticipating change. One of 
management’s most important functions is that of developing an 
answer—perhaps many alternate answers — to Charles Kettering’s 
often-quoted question: ‘““What are we going to do when we can no 
longer do what we’re doing today?” 


We see, in our economic world, the parallel to our ‘“‘one-world” 
concept in the political world. There is no such thing as a business— 
even a business that serves a fundamental human need—that can 
fence itself off from other industrial activity, jog along in its own 
private world, and remain insensitive to the exciting changes that 
are now an outstanding characteristic of our economy. Never was 
there a greater need for management men to watch and appraise 
trends outside their own fields, as well as to develop more purposeful 
foresight about potential developments within the industries of which 
they are a part. 


We suggest that in the light of this situation, you take a fresh 
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Little strokes 
fell great 


each er say 


When 30,000,000 school kids sit down to 
10,000,000 dinner tables, you can bet that 
some part of the conversation will include 
the phrase, “my teacher says. . .” 

Your advertising message in State Teachers 
Magazines places this tremendous rooting 
section on your side—and makes it a 
cinch to keep millions of adults aware of 
your product, service or policies. 

There are over 900,000 regular subscribers 
to the 44 individual state edited publica- 
tions. You can use all 44, or select your 
best circulation by using only those reach- 
ing the areas you require. 

Learn the full story by writing Miss 
Georgia C. Rawson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 309 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


State TEACHERS 
Magazines 


Anthkraft’ sr 


PLASTIC AND PORCELAIN 
NEON DEALER SIGNS 


make national advertising 5 times as effective 
(Proved by audited research. ) 
ARTKRAFT* PORCEL-M-BOS'D 
AND PL 
STORE FRONT SIGNS 
(Neonized or non-illuminated) 


Artkraft* will design for quantity buyers, 
without obligation, a distinctively beautiful 
SIGNS and effective sign in any size, shape 

or color to reproduce faithfully any 
LONG embiem, letter styling, or trademark 
a Send today for new free brochure. 


wy Arthrafeé’ sian Co. 


Div. of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corp. 
1137 E. Kibby St. Lima, Ohio 


Please send, without obligation, new brochure 
on Artkraft* Signs. 


Name 

Firm 

Street 

City & State oo00 
* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“Under the new concept of purchasing, the purchasing agent 
is as important to the profitable operation of our 


business as sales or production management.”’ 
JOHN A. HILL 


President, Air Reduct 


PURCHASING Magazine has served industry’s purchasing 
agents since 1915, helping them achieve the efficient, in- 
tegrated, profit-producing operation characteristic of today’s 
purchasing departments. As a result, PURCHASING has be- 
come known as the PA’s own magazine. The unchallenged 
leader in its field, PURCHASING offers you the largest available 
coverage of industrial purchasing executives. 


PU RCHASING A Conover-Mast Publication 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


look at the business journals. Good business paper editors are almost 
always thinking in advance of the field and reporting on develop- 


ments which are the first manifestation of movements and ideas that 


will later solidify into significant trends. You can get out of your 
business papers much solid information that you can use as the basis 
of judgment about probable directions of change information 
that will help you to be a “good anticipator.” 


This is one of the most useful services your business papers can 
bring to you. But you can derive maximum value only if you cease 
to be a passive business paper reader and become an analytical busi- 
ness paper reader. You must pause now and then as you read to ask 
yourself ‘“What’s the potential significance of this material to me and 
my business?” 


If you do this, and force yourself to think through to get some 
answers, you will be in a far stronger position to cut the risks of 
doing business in a world where every day the prospect with money 
to spend is presented with new options for spending it. 


Management men who develop skill in foresight will show their 
heels to competitors who wait until a crisis develops and then im- 
provise as best they can to meet it. 


That Cigarette Hangover 


Many people in selling now believe that the cigarette industry has 
talked itself into a potentially bigger hangover than the one it has 
so solemnly warned smokers against. 


Can the industry produce proof that cigarette smoking does not 
cause lung cancer and other human ailments? No one knows. Says 
the president of one of the nation’s top public relations firms: 


“Neither side has as yet developed a positive and believable set of 
facts ... it is my feeling that most people will be inclined to believe 
the doctors.” 


He means the doctors who lean toward the contention that ciga- 
rette smoking does cause lung cancer, not the doctors (always anony- 
mous) who say smoke X brand and you’re safe, but smoke the other 
fellow’s and you may poison yourself. 


The cigarette industry’s loud claims and counter-claims have set 
the stage for the public to listen to and be considerably concerned— 
though they may joke about it—when a few doctors suggest a con- 
nection between smoking and cancer. The industry has only itself to 
blame if the public accepts as valid the present fragmentary evidence. 


Herbert Brean’s ‘How to Stop Smoking” (Vanguard Press, New 
York, $1.95) has been purchased by 80,000 people. This may not be 
many buyers, out of the millions of smokers, but the fact that there 
is any interest in a book of this kind is worth pondering. 


It is to the credit of friendly critics of the cigarette industry that 
in the past few years they have deplored the destructive trend taken 
by most of the cigarette advertisers. They have not been concerned 
especially with the dangers of bitterly competitive advertising on 
the fortunes of the cigarette companies. But they have worried about 
the bad taste this use of advertising leaves with the public involving 
all advertising. 


We know one editor who is slightly appalled at the dead-serious 
reaction he gets from his new-fangled, chimney-type ash tray. He 
asks a visitor to place his cigarette in a hole at the base of the chim- 
ney and let the smoke rise through the special filter at the top. Says 
he in jest: “It filters the smoke longer—and definitely guards against 
lung cancer.” But then he must tell the visitor it is only a joke. 


Silliness now becomes seriousness ! 
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MANAGEMENT looks 
to the ACCOUNTANT 


. . . for advice in the 
area of record-keeping, 
reporting, insurance and 


Send for “‘the 


ARE SALES 
YOUR PROBLEM? 


Let our experienced sales 
organization analyze your prod- 
uct. We will provide detailed 
report of best possible distri- 
bution plan. Have national 
distribution contacts. Only prod- 
ucts we believe have merit 
accepted for survey. No charge 
made unless extensive survey 
requested. Send sample, or 
photo, and particulars to: 


SALES RESEARCH, INC. 


629 West Martin, San Antonio, Texas 


CONSTANTLY CORRECTED 
MAILING LISTS 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retailers. 
Hotels, Colleges and many others. 
ALL LISTS ON PLATES 
WE CHARGE ONLY 
FOR ADDRESSING 


100% Accuracy Guaranteed 
Catalog on Request 


=SPELU AUER 33 


48-01 42nd S?., Long Island City 4, N.Y. 
Siitheell 45922 


DELANO STUDIOS 


31 E. 18th AVE., DENVER 2, COLO 


slit 
In efficiently serving Business 
with unusual gifts of distinction 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


“If our executives 
did not read 


BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 
I°d consider them 


unfit for their jobs” 


Col. Willard F. Rockwell, 


Chairman of the Board, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


“We feel the same way about our sales managers,” 
Colonel Rockwell continues. “We expect them to 
know what is being printed in the business publica- 
tions and to guide themselves accordingly. Further, 
we ask our salesmen to keep our home office informed 
about the comments of our customers on business 
periodicals.” 

Like Colonel Rockwell, other business and profes- 


a 


Nip|P. 


sional leaders the country over are reading business 
publications covering their fields of activity. They are 
getting from these magazines vital information about 
new products, new methods, new marketing trends, 
price and distribution changes through the advertising 
as well as the editorial pages. The Business Press 
offers a direct route to anyone who has anything to 


sell to business and professional men. 


For a United Business Press 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 


WASHINGTON 5,D.C. « 


1001 FIFTEENTH STREET,N. W. « 


The national association of publishers of 161 
technical, professional, scientific, industrial, 
merchandising and marketing magazines, 
having a combined circulation of 3,524,478 
... audited by either the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
Audit, 
Ine... « serving and promoting the Business 


culations or Controlled Circulation 


for complete list of 


INC. 
STerling 3-7535 


Press of America...bringing thouscnds of 
pages of specialized know-how and ad- 
vertising to the men who make decisions 
in the businesses, industries, sciences and 
.. pinpointing your audience 
your choice. Write 
NBP_ publications. 


professions . 


in the market of 
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A Food Store Panel 


IN GREATER CLEVELAND 


The Nation’s First Newspaper 


to bring you a Nielsen store panel report of 
foods and facts... Bimonthly invoice and 
inventory audits of this food store panel 
will express total County activity on these 
commodities. The first period to be reported 
is December 1953 — January 1954. 


Follow Your Sales 


ACTIVELY AND ACCURATELY 


In Greater Cleveland 


HESE continuing studies by Nielsen 

will keep you in close touch with facts 
in Greater Cleveland on the commodity 
groups and brands reported... and so 
give you a sound basis for planning your 
sales and promotional activities. 


And too, there are many factors that 
combine to make Cleveland an ideal 
“Typical City.” 


So now, through the Plain Dealer, you 
are able to use Greater Cleveland as your 
Metropolitan Test Market... with a full 
and factual reporting of accomplishment. 
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THESE Facts WILL BE REPORTED: 


Consumer Purchases Number of Months Supply 
Distribution Average Retail Buying Price 
Retail Stocks Average Retail Selling Price 
Retail Out-of Stock Independent Retailers’ Gross Profit 
Dealer Push: 
Displays, Feature Prices, 
Coupon Redemption 


on tuese Commodity Groups: 
BY LEADING BRANDS AND “ALL OTHER”: 


CAKE MIXES COFFEE 
White, Yellow Regular, Soluble 


Angel Food, Devil's Food PACKAGED 


POWDERED MILK 
MARGARINE 


LAUNDRY SOAPS 
FROZEN FOODS Detergents 


Fruits Soap Powder 


Vegetables DOG FOODS 
Juices Dry Type 
Meat Pies Canned Type 


“ALL BRANDS COMBINED”: 


CAKE MIXES BUTTER 


Other than above CAT FOODS 


TEA Canned Type 
Regular, Bags, Soluble 


WRITE US Sens te rae eo 
\ MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. 


New York @ Chicago @ Detroit ¢ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Atlanta 
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THREE TIMES THE TIME IN DAYTIME 


Put it this way: The average half-hour nighttime television show (all networks) 

costs $40,797 and gives you three minutes of commercial time. The same money put in NBC 
daytime TV will give you three quarter-hour shows on three different days totalling 

nine minutes of commercial time. In the clear light of day, it’s obvious that 


Daytime Dollars Buy More when judiciously placed on NBC Television. 


NBC TELEVISION WHERE DAYTIME DOLLARS BUY MORE 


service of Radio Corporation of America 


xces Gross time cost: PIB January-April. 1953. Talent coat: Variety estimates November, 1952. 


TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending January |, 1954 


WE GO ON THE END OF A LIMB 


This is the season when there is a rash of economic 
predictions; often we have saved them for review six 
months or a year later—and have enjoyed perverse satis- 
faction if they turn out to be markedly inaccurate. 


It’s only fair that others be given the pleasure of laugh- 
ing at us if we are wrong—so here we go with the 


crystal ball. 


During the past year we were generally correct in our 
predictions; we did not succumb to the prevalent belief 
that there would be a shake-out in the first quarter, and 
we continued our optimism when the gloomy forecasts 
were moved ahead in the second quarter, then the third, 
and the fourth. 


Our optimism was summed up in the fancy-fact para- 
graphs under, “Do We Have Economic Hypochondria ?” 
in the November 1 issue, a piece which daily sets new 
SM _ records for reprints and re-publication rights. 


We continue optimistic, but it is a tempered, cautious 
optimism. Overall we believe that the picture is bright, 
but we see a continuance of the “rolling adjustments” 
which have gone all but unnoticed in the past several 
years. Some lines and some communities will find the 
voing tough. but when all the bits and pieces making up 
the national economy are put together we see a pattern 
of further high levels of employment and_ production. 


Incidentally, those subscribers interested in the outlook 
for specific industries will find guidance in our quarterly 
“Future Sales Ratings,” a symposium by a board of 300 
experts. Its accuracy record has been remarkable. See 
page 67 of this issue. 


Jim Nance, President, Packard Motor Car Co.. has 
made what we think of as the best description of 1954. 
In his contribution to our continuing series on ‘Good 
Old-Fashioned Selling,” to appear in our January 15 
issue, (the second instalment of the series starts on page 
41 of this issue) he will develop the intriguing thesis that 
when demand greatly exceeds supply we have a seller’s 
market—when supply greatly exceeds demand it is a 
buyer’s market—but when supply and demand are in 
relatively even balance (and he sees that as true for 
1954) it is a salesman’s market. 


A salesman’s market means that there is nothing so 
wrong with the outlook that good selling can’t solve it. 


There is no discernible let-up in the public’s willing- 
ness to spend. Only persistent encouragement from per- 
sonal salesmanship, promotion and advertising would 
seem necessary to generate relatively free spending. Peo- 
ple get used to price levels. What seemed high a year 
or so ago seems “normal” now. 
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WHAT ABOUT "SATURATION"? 


The always interesting monthly letter of the National 
City Bank of New York tries to answer the question, 
“Why do people seem relatively optimistic, despite pub- 
lished downturns in business indexes and the widespread 
forecasts of moderate recession?” 


The answer: 


‘Possibly the answer is that people know that their 
desires and buying inclinations are unimpaired. 
Manufacturers and business analysts may think in 
terms of saturated markets, but consumers seldom 
do. They know the truth of the statement that 
human wants are unlimited—a truth that obviously 
does not apply to every specific thing at every time, 
but that is indisputable when applied to desires in 
the aggregate at all times. Everyone knows it would 
be idle to suggest that even American living stand- 
ards have reached their maximum, or that expan- 
sion of productive facilities will ever cease.” 


Is there saturation? Some TV and _ car-owning 
families, for example, can be made to want the new, 
better, bigger, advanced, beautiful, de luxe, custom, su- 
perior, magnificent, royal, finest, economical, comfortable, 
heavier, lighter, longer-lasting, smoother, eye-catching 
and altogether colossal 1954 models; others will think 
seriously of two TV sets, two cars. 


US. GOV'T. EXPENDITURES 
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WHAT OTHERS PREDICT 


Lionel D. Edie & Co., with a high record of accuracy 
in predicting months and years ahead, sees a 1954 first- 
half with a moderate downward transition but no severe 
slump. Their estimates, reduced to ratios—1954 first half 
over the similar 1953 period—show these expectations: 


Production of durable goods 83 
Production of non-durable goods 95 
Gross national product 96 
Disposable personal income 98 
Consumer expenditures 97 
Personal savings 106 
Retail trade, durable goods 90 
Retail trade, non-durable goods 100 
Consumer price index 99 
Capital expenditures 89 
Defense spending 97 


The Federal Reserve Board has changed its private 
forecast and now sees a definite upturn by late Spring 
because (1) rate of family formation is rising again; 
(2) debt structure is strong; (3) defense spending won’t 
recede much; (4) easier interest rates; (5) much of the 
downward price adjustment in commodities is now over 
the dam; (6) inventory adjustment has been completed 
in large part. 


PROFITS IN 1954? 


Most of the economic prognosticators seem willing to 
settle for a 10% drop in profits for the full years. We 
are not hazarding a guess because there seem to be too 
many “‘ifs.” 
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It would seem that those companies now paying Excess 
Profits Taxes should be in a higher profit position. Their 
business volume may be off slightly, and their sales-pro- 
motion-advertising costs will probably have to be in- 
creased, but cessation of E.P.T. gives them a soft cushion. 
... Those outside the orbit of E.P.T. will find it harder 
to make added profits. 


What happens to our export markets will have a big 
bearing on the national profit picture. Never large as a 
percentage of our total production of sales, export sales 
nevertheless often have represented the difference between 
red ink or black, or at least the difference between just 
a fair year and a really big year. 


On foreign trade some of the experts are at opposite 
poles. A leading Washington newsletter came out in mid- 
December with the flat statement that our export trade 
will decline next year because foreign competitors are 
taking business away from us—business that normally 
belonged to Great Britatin, France, Russia, Germany and 
Japan but which we secured while they were at war or 
recovering from war. 


On the very same day the Overseas Business Services, 
unit of McGraw-Hill Publishing Corp., stated: “1954 
exports will set a record, hitting nearly $17 billion. .. . 
There’s much more money available abroad for pur- 
chase of U.S. goods. Foreign gold and dollar holdings 
stand at about $2.5 billion, plus another $1.1 billion 
worth of U.S. securities bought by foreign governments 
and easily convertible. . . . The demand for U.S. goods 
is much higher, too. . . at least a dozen countries are in 
the process of relaxing curbs on U.S. goods.” 


We suggest that you watch the export picture. Per- 
haps, with a relaxing of controls, there are new markets 
for you. But even though you sell only to the domestic 
market, the trend of exports will affect the size of your 
market among America’s farmers and production workers. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


For tired, hypertensive executives there’s a phonograph 
record, “Easy Lessons in Relaxation.” Definitely helpful 
for those with a case of “nerves”? who can’t sleep, eat or 
think straight. Dealers may have it now. If not, write 
Relaxation Records, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Anybody listen to radio in TV homes? The A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. got these answers for a client who wanted to 
know what coverage his radio show was getting in TV 
homes: His audience was made up, 69% in radio-only 
homes; 31% in TV homes. That meant he was reaching 
651,000 TV homes with a radio show. Nielsen comments, 
“These were the homes presumably ‘lost’ to the adver- 
tiser via radio. It might have cost a pretty penny if he’d 
wanted to go out and buy them.” 


Beverages by wire, handled just like the familiar flor- 
ists’ delivery, are available starting today. It’s said that 
40,000 dealers have signed up on the plan developed by 
Beverage-By-Wire, Inc., 595 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Make Your Salesman’s Calls Four Times as Productive 


Consider these facts for a moment: a recent national survey* 
shows that salesmen selling to the industrial market average 
about 9 orders per 100 cold calls... but this average jumps to 
38 orders per 100 calls when the prospect has received and 
studied the company’s catalog or similar literature. 


In other words: /f your advertising draws inquiries and 7f you 
follow up those inquiries, your salesman’s chances of getting 
an order when he makes his call are four times as good. You 
stand to make four times as many sales. 


Because of a growing recognition of the value of inquiries 
in selling to the aviation market, more and more advertis 

are turning to Aviation Age. For Aviation Age consistently 
develops more inquiries for its advertisers than all other 


aviation magazines combined ;..a total of more than 93,000 
sales leads in 1952 alone. 


No other publication of the industry can even approach this 
record of advertising effectiveness. Ask your own sales de part- 
ment to show you its record of leads from Aviation Age. 
the Sales Executives Club of Ne 
the maaazine ot 
AVIATION'S TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 


What's Coming in . . . Electronics . . . Drugs . . . Chemicals 


New Profits for You Behind 
Tomorrow's Hot Headlines ? 


Key-industry experts preview tomorrow's headlines. What happens in 


these typical "impact" industries this year and in the near future is 


almost sure to change your job... your products ... your markets... 


your competition. Rapid change is now an outstanding characteristic 


of the American economy. Your future profits may depend on how 


well you anticipate and prepare for the big news—now breaking. 


Where do you fit in? 

While you may not feel compelled 
to study the latest developments in 
the architecture of new homes, or jet 
propulsion, or other industries seem- 
ingly remote from your private busi- 
ness world, you are faced with the 
responsibility of leadership. The des- 
tiny of your company depends on 
your comprehension and apprehen- 
sion of change. 

You can make decisions with cal- 
culated foresight, or butt blindly, like 
a ram. 

The raw fact that last year chem- 
ists found a way to extract economic- 
ally an endless chain of chemicals 
from coal may not excite you. But 
you must consider that this news 
means plastics manufacturers may no 
longer be cursed with shortages of 
styrene and phenol; that more chem- 
icals from coal means greater vitality 
for makers of surface coatings, disin- 
fectants, textiles, drugs; that output 
of these chemicals can now be stepped 
up 10, 20, 50 times. Because coal 
made news, markets and demand for 
its by-products will change. So will 
competition. So will raw-materials 
prices. 

You may not be particularly en- 
thusiastic about the first U.S. jet 
transport Boeing is getting into pro- 
duction — excep: that soon you and 
your executives may be flying in one, 
cutting your New York to Los An- 
geles time by one-third. 

Nuclear power is soon to propel 
two U.S. submarines. How long will 
it be before nuclear energy drives 
freight trains, aircraft, machine 
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Planned by the Sales 
Management staff and 
executed by Philip Pat- 
terson, associate editor, 
in collaboration with 
nine editors and a mar- 


ket research expert. 


tools? When will it heat factories, 
process metals, create new industries? 

Big news means change. Big news 
has squeezed our globe into a one- 
world economic state. Your products, 
your distribution and your markets 
are becoming less restricted by prob- 
lems of space and time. In 25 years, 
suggests Business Week, American 
business will take the Western Hem- 
isphere, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Australia as its prime market. In this 
area there will be 650 million people. 

Here at home, now, our families 
are becoming larger families. The 
Great Lakes area and the coastal 
regions are expanding rapidly. Popu- 
lation changes may determine where 
your new factory will be built, where 
you will locate warehouses, how you 
will localize advertising, what your 
production and manpower goals will 
be. Families are having more second, 
third, fourth and fifth children. So 
whether your interest is in baby foods 
or footballs or soap, or the equipment 


that turns out or moves these prod- 
ucts, today’s population news will 
sooner or later be of consequence to 
you. 

If there is a common denominator 
running through industry news and 
industry plans for the future, it is 
“excitement.” For the most part, it is 
optimistic excitement. There is talk 
everywhere of expansion, of greater 
investment in plant and equipment. 
And of sharpening sales techniques 
and skills at all levels to meet and 
defeat the often carelessly used 
phrase, “dropping demand.” 

One company president looks at it 
brightly: “‘We are now leaving the 
peak of the boom,” he says, “and 
entering damn good prosperity.” 

In preparing this report, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT asked men in a posi- 
tion to tap industry thinking in depth 
—top editors of business and con- 
sumer publications — four questions: 
(1) In your field, what was the big- 
gest news of 1953? (2) The most 
important news within the next two 
years? (3) The next 10 years? (4) 
What is the big “maybe” in your 
field—what might happen? 

Be a little idealistic in interpreting, 
especially, the news of the future. 
In digging into the next few pages 
you might take the attitude of Dr. 
John J. Grebe, director, Nuclear 
Research and Development, Dow 
Chemical Co. Observes Dr. Grebe: 
“We have never made real progress 
in any field unless at the time it was 
initiated, it appeared radical, ex- 
treme, far-fetched, advanced, vision- 
ary, impractical.” 
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Boston’s dream comes true—$75 million worth of light, air, space 


Building: Tomerrow's Offices 


Thinner skins... more stilts... emigration from bedlam 


Interpreted by Joseph Mason, 
Executive Editor, Architectural Record 


Year's most important news: Prog- 
nosticators assumed that 1953 would 
show a recession in commercial build- 
ing “starts,” but the year’s big news 
turned out to be a surprise—a boom. 
Recorded contracts (those already 
signed and sealed) on office buildings 
now run 60% ahead of the like 
period in 1952. While the most vi- 
tality was shown in the office home 
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field, the Commerce and Labor De- 
partments estimated that 1953’s total 
building outlay would reach $33.5 
billion. Actual figures show that out- 
lay last year exceed Government es- 
timates by at least $1 billion. 


Most significant headlines in next 
two years: More and more executives 
are going to have better and. better 


places to hang their hats. 

New buildings will be brighter, 
more comfortable, more colorful. For 
instance, you'll see more color on the 
outside, because there is a_ trend 
toward exteriors made of ceramics, 
tile, porcelain enamel, glass, alum- 
inum. Porcelain enamel as an ex- 
terior material is getting “red hot.” 
Two of its qualities: (1) unlimited 
color possibilities, (2) thinness. As a 
result, you will see 20-story office 
structures with outside walls less 
than two-inches in thickness. 

Heretofore, most architects had 
limited these materials to minor 
roles of trim, interior treatment, etc. 
But they will soon become more in- 
tegral than brick in the basic struc- 
ture. Big advantage: with out-size 
sheets of aluminum, tile, and the 
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other “rolled out’’ materials, the ex- 
terior of a huge building can be put 
up in a week—where brick and stone 
required months. 

Inside, buildings will be less clut- 
tered with useless, immovable, overly- 
thick walls. Occupants, rather than 
builders, will do the sub-dividing 
with the dozens of interior panneling 
schemes now offered by manufac- 
turers. 

While the trend last year was to- 
ward “a lot of glass” on the outside 
of office buildings (i.e., Lever House, 
New York City), builders have dis- 
covered that big windows alone are 
not satisfactory. There has to be some 
way to shade them. Thus, you'll see 
nore of the honeycomb effect. 


Biggest headlines in next 10 years: 
Like the much publicized Lever 
House (‘“‘Look—there’s no first floor 
—the thing’s up on stilts’), more 
buildings will be put up over an open 
plaza at street level. Traditionally, 
it was thought that renting out com- 
mercial space on street level was eco- 
nomically sound. Lever House has 
done much to scatter doubt through 
this theory. It is now believed that 
lower floors can be better put to work 
as an advertising medium for the 
occupant, or as a parking plaza, or a 
decorative, “outdoor” area, or a com- 
bination of these. 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: We may disperse our cities. 
Sure, urban planners have for years 
been telling us that it is unhealthy 
and economically impractical to 
“clot up” into ridiculous jams of 
human flesh such as mid-town Man- 
hattan produces at rush hours. Yet 
real-estate men go on to promote 
whopping centers in our cities (like 
Rockefeller Plaza), which mean high 
population densities, higher property 
values, higher rents, transportation 
creaks and groans, and flashes of 
temper. So it is justifiable that urban 
planners should suggest satellite com- 
munities as the happy alternative. 

What makes the “big maybe” a 
big possibility is that, at last, the 
Military has joined the urban plan- 
ners’ dispersal argument. Reason: the 
A-bomb, the H-bomb. (And by the 
time cities do disperse, there will un- 
doubtedly be a Z-bomb.) Evidence 
that the movement to disperse is gain- 
ing strength comes from-a small piece 
of news out of Washington, D.C. A 
retired city planner, who fought for 
dispersal in his clock-punching days, 
has been hired by the Government. 
His title: “Director, Urban Targets 
Division, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 


tion.” 
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Courtesy Engineering News Record 


Up go girders to meet falling demand 


Building: Tomorrow's Factories 


Robot tools . . . more boom than bust. . . talk aplenty 


Interpreted by M. J. Murphy, Editor, 
Factory Management & Maintenance 


Year's most important news: ‘The 
fact that most industry has main- 
tained its rate of spending for capital 
equipment in the face of stiffening 
competition and moderately dropping 
demand. In other words, it became 
evident in 1953 that ‘‘capital invest- 
ment is no longer conceived as a 
cycle of booms and busts.” 

Particularly important is the re- 
cent news that the industry which 
expects to be hit hardest in terms of 
1954 sales—automobiles, down about 
13%-18%—will actually spend more 
on new plants and equipment in 
1954 than 1953. The indications of 


growing business acceptance of the 
philosophy of “‘better tools to get 
lower costs is the best way to meet 
falling demand” is one of the most 
significant pieces of news in years. 
Year’s most sensational headline: 
Fire at Livonia. The $50-million-plus 
inferno that destroyed GMs trans- 
mission plant was the biggest fire 
loss sustained by any single com- 
pany in the nation’s industrial his- 
tory. One benefit came of it. Com- 
panies in all parts of the country 
immediately reviewed their fire pro- 
tection facilities, and requests for 
reprints of articles on disaster and 
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fire prevention are still abnormally 
high. 

When the smoke settled over Livo- 
nia, another argument against big 
centralized operations—the  all-the- 
eggs-in-one-basket theory——had been 
written into the record. The lesson 
was clear: dispersal of plant and 
equipment for disaster control. 


Most significant headlines in the 
next two years: (1) Labor contracts 
providing for ‘stabilized employ- 
ment.” There'll be lots of talk of 
guaranteed annual wage; actual con- 
tracts will be short of that, but defi- 
nitely moving in that direction. 
There's a good chance for some 
major battles when unions demand 
“maintenance of employment” in 
present factories, thus barring tech- 


nological improvements, new plants, 
geographical moves, rescheduling of 
production, etc. Why the tug of war 
between management and labor? Per- 
haps it’s the same old “industrial 
revolution” story which has been re- 
peated time and again since the in- 
vention of the mechanical cotton 
picker. The hired hand, faced with 
the prospect of more highly mecha- 
nized plants and even complete elec- 
tronic mechanization, becomes fidg- 
ety—and is not above letting man- 
agement know about it. 

(2) Commercial introduction of 
computer-controlled machine tools. 

Biggest headlines in next 10 years: 
Actual operation, on a profit-making 
basis, of a fully automatic factory in 
the metal working industries. It could 
be done today; all the individual ele- 


ments of equipment and know-how 
are available. But there’s still plenty 
of resistance—and fear. Progress will 
continue to be slow until someone 
puts all the pieces together into one 
big automatic factory. Then the rush 
will be on. This is very likely to 
come within 10 years. 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: The ominous _possibility— 
recession severe enough to cause wide- 
spread labor strife over “employment 
stabilization” demands. If this were 
“promoted” by a government predis- 
posed to try to “buy” the labor vote, 
it could hamstring business, eliminate 
possibility for increasing productivity 
and thus worsen the economic picture. 

Unthinkable possibility: World 
War III. 


Courtesy House Beautiful; architect, Welton Becket & Associates 


Proof of the power of free taste 


Building: Tomorrow's Homes 


Death to dictatorship . . . nature moves indoors .. . glass, glass, glass 


Year's most important news: The 
opening stages of a basic style shift, 
going on everywhere in America, 
which will probably last for 10 to 
15 years. It means the end of at- 
tempted fashion dictatorship, of rules 
about ‘‘authentic” combinations, of 
doctrinaire cults loaded with do’s and 
don’ts. The consumers’ common sense 
is beginning to be the yardstick of 
“good taste’ in home furnishings, 
design, architecture. 

What this means is that Ameri- 
cans are beginning to abandon “group 
thinking’ and stereotyped, rubber- 
stamp patterns in the accumulation 
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Interpreted by Elizabeth Gordon, 
Editor, House Beautiful 


of possessions. House Beautiful arrives 
at this conclusion from a_ six-year 
study of taste trends as they reveal 
themselves through “what sells best 
in home furnishings, the architecture 
of new houses, our social manners.” 

We are doing away with “the 
tyranny of the eye.” Beauty and per- 
formance are what count today. Me- 
chanical equipment is supposed to 
work. Fabrics are expected to look 
good and withstand sun and wear 
and tear generally. Electric equip- 
ment is supposed to take the load off 
the housewife, minister to health, or 
save space and increase comfort. 


Henceforward, ostentation is a dead 


duck. 


Most significant headlines in next 
two years: With the renewed em- 
phasis on the importance of the in- 
dividual, it is to be hoped that con- 
sumer advertising will change course 
from its current direction—that of 
“playing to the lowest common de- 
nominator.” The social change that 
has occurred in American life has re- 
sulted in a consumer taste that is 
better than its reputation; consumer 
taste is ahead of industry’s estima- 
tion of it. 
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House Beautiful has studied the 
best sellers of 88 manufacturers, who 
do $12 billion in sales figures, and 
has found a consistently high level 
of taste in color and pattern combi- 
nations. 

For example... 
sympathy in paints, wallpapers, cur- 
tains, upholstery; the colors of best- 
selling drapery patterns harmonize 
with best-selling paint colors; con- 
sumers are decorating with temper- 
ance and security in their own judg- 
ment; lack of self-confidence is not 
forcing consumers into making extre- 
which have dubious 
livability. Each year the “best sellers” 
show this clearly, 


there is unity and 


mist gestures 


Jets for fighting now, for 


Biggest headlines in next 10 years: 
The basic style shift now going on 
will make news in these areas: 


(1) Architectural design will dom- 
inate interior furnishings, meaning 
that architectural-like design in furni- 
ture will be demanded. 

(2) Opaque exterior walls will 
have more glass, where glass can be 
used without glare and with privacy. 
Visually, this will extend the room 
beyond its actual physical limits to 
the garden wall. 

(3) The indoor-outdoor relation- 
ship created by increased use of glass 
and open spaces means that consumers 
will look for materials and colors that 
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blend with those of the outdoors. 
Stone, brick and natural wood sur- 
faces will get wider use indoors. 

(4) A strong trend toward tex- 
tures, either real or illusionary. 

(5) High contrast color schemes 
will become even less popular. 

(6) Furniture resembling  archi- 
tectural “built-ins” will tend to re- 
place conventional chests, storage 
pieces and cupboards. 

(7) As houses shrink in size, the 
importance of outdoor spaces around 
the house will increase. More and 
more eating, entertaining, playing, 
etc., out-of-doors means a quiet revo- 
lution in the house-land relationship. 


traveling execs, later 


New firsts in speed . . . nuclear power next... ‘copters shuttle 


Interpreted by Robert Reed, Editor, Aviation Age 


Year's most important news: (a ) 
Cutback in Government appropria- 
tions, in both civil and military avia- 
tion fields. Decisions as to what cut- 
backs will ultimately mean should 
be reserved. The cutbacks may even- 
tually stimulate greater enterprise and 
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turn out to be good medicine for 
the entire industry. 

(b) Hooking the ‘‘baby” F-84 with 
the “mother’—the giant B-36—in 
flight. The F-84, a versatile and fast 
fighter, can now ride piggy-back 
with the B-36, be released near tar- 


get, deliver A-bomb at the speed of 
sound, return to mother plane at 
rendezvous point, re-attach itself to 
belly of the bomber and be ferried 
home. 

(c) Introduction of North Ameri- 
can’s F-100 Super Sabre. This is the 
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first fighter capable of super-sonic 
speeds in /evel flight. And it is only 
the first of a series of “100’s.” 


Most significant headlines in the 
next two years:(a) Boeing's jet trans- 
port will be introduced. Designed 
and built with Boeing’s own money, 
it will become the ccuntry’s first 
commercial jet transport. It is our 
first entry in the international race 
for jet transport supremacy. (Our 
biggest competitor—the British Comet 
I and II.) So far, American jet ex- 
perts think, the British jet transports 
are impractical because of uneconomi- 
cal operation. The new Boeing jet, it 
is believed, will overcome this. Even 
so, the ultimate market for trans- 
ports of the jet type is relatively 
small, such planes being restricted to 
long-range flights. Our foreseeable 
jet market—100 planes. 

(b) Introduction of the F-102, a 
delta-wing job made by Convair. 
Speed of this fighter-intercepter, it 
is guessed, will be one-and-one-half 
times the speed of sound, or 1,125 
m.p.h. That would hurtle the plane 
trom New York City to ‘Chicago 
(about 740 air miles) in 45 minutes. 
Or push it toward an enemy target 
at the rate of more than 18 miles per 
minute—or 3 seconds per mile. 


(c) Air Force announcement, Nov. 
12, that the country’s new  inter- 
continental B-52 bomber (Boeing), 
will be powered by eight Pratt & 
Whitney jets. Combined, the jets will 
deliver 160,000 horsepower. Each unit 
develops a 10,000-pound thrust. It is 
the first engine in aviation history 
to achieve a five-figure power rating. 
Speculation is that the B-52 will be 
the first bomber to crack the speed 
of sound. 


Biggest headlines in the next 10 
years: (a) Nuclear power will be 
tried. It will have to show its stuff 
in terms of payload, range, size of 
aircraft, cost of operation. Because 
of necessary lead shielding (about 
50 tons of it) and bulk, nuclear- 
powered aircraft will probably be so 
huge that present airfields could not 
handle them. The planes will un- 
doubtedly be restricted to water land- 
ings and take-offs, and the first 
models, at least, will be designed for 
intercontinental travel. 

(b) You'll hear about “strato- 
ports’ —long, single-runway airstrips 
enclosed by a 50-ft. high wind fence. 
Object: control cross-wind hazards. 
Aside from the safety angle, it will 
improve traffic handling; while planes 
are taking off from one end of the 
runway, others will be landing on 
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opposite end. Because only one run- 
way is necessary, strato-ports will not 
occupy the thousands of acres now 
required for big municipal airports. 
This means that strato-ports may be 
located closer to cities than present 
fields. The single runway can_ be 
pointed toward unpopulated areas, 
thereby minimizing current objections 
to near-in fields. There’s only one 
hitch. The wind fence may not work. 
Full-scale tests must be run. 

(c) Introduction of regularly 
scheduled helicopter operations be- 
tween air terminals and between city 
centers and air terminals. Already be- 
gun on a small scale among. air- 
ports serving metropolitan New York 


City, ‘copter shuttle service will help 
airlines overcome small but  recur- 
ring gripe from air passengers, i.e., 
“Tt takes too damn long to get to 
the field.” 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: (a) War or peace? If war, 
civilian aviation developments will be 
halted. 

(b) Federal subsidy policies—will 
they cut pegs from under local and 
feeder lines? Small outfits would fold 
now if subsidies were suddenly 
snatched away. 

(c) If nuclear power proves prac- 
tical in flight, the air industry will 
be re-born. 


Transportation: By Rail 


Management thinkers wanted . . . truckers hitch a ride 


Interpreted by Frank Richter, Editor, & 
Tom Shedd, Jr., Eastern Editor, Modern Railroads 


Year's most important news: You 
can sum it up in one word: Dieseli- 
zation. Reason for the remarkable in- 
crease in the number of Diesel work- 
horses on U. S. rails can be summed 
up, also, in one word: efficiency. 
While a four-unit Diesel locomotive 
costs $600,000, it pays for itself, 
eventually, in economy of operation, 
less maintenance, long life, more 
freight pulled per dollar of fuel, 
flexible service. Hence, the next gen- 
eration may never hear the hiss and 
throb of a steam locomotive. 

Sixty-three percent of all locomo- 
tives now in operation are Diesels; 
steam units are down to 35% of the 
total. First Diesel in America was 
put into service for the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey in 1925. It is 
still in operation. 

Without Diesels, the industry ob- 
serves, a good many railroads would 
be in “hot financial water” at the 
moment, even with business as good 
as it is. 


Most significant headlines in next 
two years: Railroads will offer high 
speed, long distance carting service to 
operators of truck-trailer fleets. 

Heretofore, big truckers have been 
concerned about the high cost of 
wear and tear to trucks pounding 
pavement for long distances under 
heavy burdens. Railroads will over- 


come truckers’ problem through spe- 
cially designed flat cars that will tote 
truck-trailers from load-up point to 
destination, Drivers, at destination 
points, will pull trucks off flat cars, 
deliver payload door-to-door. 

Already tried on a test basis be- 
tween New York City and Boston, 
truckers have found that the payload 
gets to its destination as fast—if not 
faster—than over the highway route. 
Truckers escape costly down time, 
save in drivers’ wages. 


Biggest headlines in next 10 years: 
For the first time, railroads will 
make a determined effort to step 
up personnel and human relations 
activities. 

Railroads (notably, The Pennsy 
and the Southern Railway System) 
are already showing interest in ob- 
taining college-trained technical men 
whose education will equip them to 
make the most of rapid railroad prog- 
ress in fields of Diesélization, push- 
button yards, electric controls and 
communication equipment, and_ spe- 
cialized track machines. (Railroads 
have spent $8 billion for moderniza- 
tion since end of WWII — more, 
astoundingly, than the U.S. has spent 
for atomic energy developments in a 
like period. ) 

Coincident with this interest, too, 
is the growing realization that in 
order to recruit and hold college 
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men against the competition of other 
industries, railroads must offer them 
opportunities comparable to those ex- 
isting in other fields. Simply hiring 
men is not enough. 

At least two-dozen railroads now 
have definite training plans in effect 
or under consideration to “get young 
blood capable of advanced manage- 
ment thinking.” 

On the technical front, mechanical 
refrigeration in rolling stock is on 
the way. Railroads traditionally turn 
to ice to keep produce from spoiling, 
but swift mushrooming of the frozen 
food business has made officials rea- 
lize that, in order to get and keep 


Chevrolet’s Corvette: 


the frozen food freight business, re- 
frigeration will have to be brought 
up to date. 

Other technical developments on 
the way: (1) continuous welded 
rails; (2) roller bearings for freight 
cars; (3) conversion to electronic 
business machines and_ electronic 
“brains” to simplify accounting, traf- 
fic handling, engineering problems. 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: (1) Unless railroads can 
get legislative relief, it is probable 
that they may become Government 
controlled. (b) Atomic power for 
locomotives. 


Plastics in, under, around 


Transportation: By Motor 


Competition comes ... mergers . . . under-hood changes 


Interpreted by Frank P. Tighe, Editor, Motor Age 


Year's most important news: Deal- 
ers, slowly and with rudimental plod- 
ding, began to go out after the sales 
which used to come into the show- 
room. 

In the last quarter of 1953, one 
leading car manufacturer conducted 
an intense sales campaign which 
stirred competition to an_ all-time 
postwar peak. By the time that cam- 
paign had simmered down, car dealers 
in most makes were finding their 
stocks relatively high and 1954 mod- 
els looming close. This is not to say 
that the market was soft, for sales 
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were brisk and competition was 
healthy. Dealers did find it necessary 
to compete price-wise, some of them 
offering new cars for as little as $100 
over invoice. Used car prices, of 
course, took a dip, but this was to 
be expected with the price of new 
cars having been slashed to such an 
extent. 

The condition is by no means un- 
healthy, although it is a switch from 
the postwar sellers’ market. 


Most significant headlines in the 
next two years: The merging of inde- 


pendent car makers to the extent of 
forming buying groups, if not actual 
corporation mergers. While there is 
considerable talk right now about a 
Nash-Hudson merger, the future may 
see other independents combining 
their forces in the manner of Kaiser- 
Fraser and Willys in order to bring 
themselves into a more competitive 
position with The Big Three. 


Biggest headlines in next 10 years: 
(1) Fierce competition in a market 
in which the customer will get more 
for his money. While prices will 
probably rise at a considerably slower 
rate than has been seen in the past, 
manufacturing techniques and mate- 
rials will’ be of much higher quality 
and cars will be most appealing from 
the appearance and_ performance 
standpoint. 

(2) Use of plastics will be more 
widespread. Entire bodies, as well as 
trim pieces and upholstery material 
will be plastic and synthetic fiber 
material. Power steering, power 
brakes and automatic transmissions 
may become standard equipment. 
Suspension on all four wheels will 
help stabilize and improve the ride. 
Engines may be completely changed 
in design. Some may offer turbo-type 
engines, much smaller and more efh- 
cient. A strong buyers’ market and 
high competition will accelerate these 
developments. 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: Increased congestion of the 
highways has presented a serious situ- 
ation from the standpoint of public 
attitude towards motoring. The ac- 
cident rate goes up, insurance costs 
go up, and driving in congested traffic 
takes the “pleasure” out of pleasure 
driving. Major manufacturers are al- 
ready interested in protecting them- 
selves against this problem. Look for 
them to do something about it. 

It is unlikely that there will be a 
trend towards smaller cars, as was 
thought a few years ago, since the 
public attitude towards the smaller 
car was cool. The answer lies in 
strong measures to improve highways, 
trafic handling, safety devices for 
automobiles, strong reinforcement of 
driving regulations, and development 
of more adequate parking facilities. 


{continued on page 32) 
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Bob Ramage Jerry Campbell Edna Arico 


Bill Brown Herm Braumuller Laine Wilson Evelyn Steiner 


appy New Year 


... to our contemporaries’ clients!! 
...to our contemporaries!!! 


Which Season’s Greeting moods us for passing a few resolutions. AMEN! 
— We firmly (yes, firmly)... 
Sky Hopper 
resolve, to quit argufying with clients — at least after 3 p.m. of any working 
day ... except, of course, in support of measures we believe to be to their more 
enduring benefit than any proposed alternative. 


resolve, to bend-our ditch-digging picks to persuade each client that his custom- 
ers and prospects are his bosses...and that the value of our service to him 
increases as we represent his bosses’ interests, and decreases as we yield such 
representations to his illusions, 


resolve, to continue our efforts to induce clients to explore, or permit us to 
explore, objectively, what’s on their customers’ and prospects’ minds, so far as 
it may affect the marketing of their products. 


resolve, to improve cur composure and restrain our obstinate spirit in the face 
of damaging assaults on plans we believe to be sound, copy we believe to be 
good, and charges we believe to be fair. 


resolve, to admit mistakes, without alibis; to allow clients freedom of speech 
and opinion, without rancor; to humble ourselves before unexpected but irre- 
futable facts and insuperable odds, without pride. 


In sum... 

We expect to prosper in 1954 only as we contribute to our clients’ prosperity 
through the profitable improvement of their relations with their customers, 
their prospects, their employees, and their communities! And the same to you! 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 12 East Alst St N. Y. 17, N. ¥. LExington 23135 


***DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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New Profits for Tomorrow 
(continued from page 30) 


New lines... 
bigger stores... 


FTC enforcement 


Interpreted by Dan Rennick, 
Editor, American Druggist 


Can robots replace counter and stool? 


Drugs: Going Self-Service 


Year's most important news: The 
Supreme Court’s refusal to review 
the case of Eli Lilly & Co. vs. 
Schwegmann Bros., in the matter of 
“fair trade.” By tossing the case back 
to the Fifth U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the Supreme Court at least 
temporarily subdued the fighting 
John Schwegmann Jr., the New 
Orleans super market operator, “who 
had hoped to go down in history as 
the man who killed Fair Trade— 
twice.” It ordered him to sell Lilly 
products (pharmaceuticals & biologi- 
cals) at no less than minimum prices 
specified in Fair Trade contracts. Cer- 
tain to follow: a greatly intensified 
drive by drug field manufacturers to 
enforce their Fair Trade contracts— 
now that the McGuire law and the 
state Fair Trade laws have been ele- 
vated to safer constitutional ground. 

American. Druggist, immediately 
upon announcement of the Supreme 
Court decision Oct. 19, telegraphed 
leading manufacturers operating 
under Fair Trade, asked them whe- 
ther they planned to take longer 
strides to stop retailers who violate 
minimum prices on their (the manu- 
facturers’) products. Consensus: 
“The constitutional uncertainty 
which has kept down Fair Trade en- 
forcement activity since the McGuire 
law was enacted in July, 1952, is 
now fully resolved—in favor of Fair 
Trade. From now-on, price violations 
will draw immediate crackdowns. 
Let’s get tough with the contract 
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busters and under-sellers.”’ 


Most significant headlines in next 
two years: (1) Self-service in the 
drug field will be in operation on a 
big scale. While there’s no general 
agreement as to the definition of self- 
service, the industry’s business pub- 
lications consider in this category 
those operations (except prescription, 
fountain and tobacco) where mer- 
chandise is offered through accessible 
fixtures at which customers can help 
themselves. 

In a year’s time, self-service drug 
stores have increased 71%%—from 372 
such stores to 636. The Pacific Coast 
leads this movement. About 7,000 
stores already operate on a partial 
self-service basis. Reasons for the 
trend: self-service helps solve compe- 
titive problems which the druggist 
now faces, including the high cost of 
help and the characteristically self- 
service super markets. 

(2) Druggists, in increasing num- 
bers, will lease out their fountain 
service to specialists. About 11° of 
the country’s druggists who now 
operate fountains do so through the 
lease system. Why will druggists 
switch to leased founts? 1. Most 
druggists, while happy with the traf- 
fic the fountain brings in (about 
40% in the average store), do not 
want to manage the operation; 2. 
a leased department is operated by a 
specialist who is not a part of the 
management of the main store, and 


can be expected to know more about 
that department than the druggist 
himself knows. Hence, leasing the 
operation helps the druggist unload 
the burdens—and retain the advan- 
tages—of the soda fountain. 

(3) Look for more and more auto- 
matic vending in the fountain opera- 
tion. The vending industry will do 
all it can to persuade druggists that 
the automatic fountain can replace 
snack bars, small cafeterias, soda 
fountains. 


Biggest headlines in next 10 years: 
More prescription business. Prescrip- 
tions now account for 24% of the 
drug store volume, but 80% of the 
drugs you now see were not in exis- 
tence 15 years ago. As science dis- 
covers new types of drugs, such as 
the antibiotics and their almost end- 
less combinations, druggists will 
simply have more products to sell. 
The 1952 prescription business to- 
taled almost $1 billion, an increase 
of 12.2% over the year before. The 
number of new Rx’s hiked 8.8%. 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: The country might be 
amazed at the new lines drug stores 
will carry. You may see packaged 
items in drug stores that you would 
expect to find in haberdashery stores, 
hardware stores, department stores, 
gift shops, women’s specialty shops. 
There will be huge drug stores, even 
by super market standards. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


From Carbide’s plant, a new role for coal 


Chemicals: A New Field Opens 


Year's most important news: Coal 
caught the chemists’ eye. The Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., di- 
vision of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., perfected a direct-production 
process to develop aromatic chemicals, 
such as benzine, and styrene and 
phenol—required by plastics manu- 
facturers—from coal, 

The process, called coal hydrogen- 
ation, means a major gain for the 
chemical process industries ; economi- 
cal production of certain well-known 
chemicals now can be increased many 
fold. Previously the output of these 
chemicals had been limited because 
their production was tied to the 
operations—the tricky operations—of 
the by-product coke oven. From a 
ton of coal Carbide can now produce, 
for example, five to eight times as 
much naphthalene as it could through 
the old by-product coking method; 
60 to 80 times as much phenol. 

Complete realization of coal’s 
chemical potential has now been at- 
tained. Carbide’s process is expected 
to open up an entirely new field of 
chemical compounds. It will ease 
chemical raw materials shortages fre- 
quently encountered by makers of 
surface coatings, phenolic resins and 
plastics, disinfectants, dyes and textile 
chemicals. Operating conditions can 
be varied so that large volumes of 
methane-to-butane gases are made. 
Chemicals produced by coal hydrogen- 
ation are worth five times as much 
as synthetic fuel made by the same 
process. Hydrogenation will make 
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coal a future basic source of ‘“end- 
less” chemicals. 

To do the job, Carbide plowed 
more than $20 million and 17 years 
of research into the process. 


Most significant headlines in next 
two years: You may be using the 
word “titanium” as frequently as 
you now refer to “steel.” For titan- 
ium, they say, is “the wonder metal.” 

Here’s why: 

It’s three times stronger than alu- 
minum; the use of it in jet engine 
compressors (instead of stainless 
steel) lightens a fighter’s load by 
300 pounds—equal to the weight of 
50 gallons of fuel. It could reduce 
jet engine weight by one-half, It has 
already flown higher, farther and 
faster than any other new metal 
ever has. It is being tested in rockets, 
guided missiles, snorkel tubes for sub- 
marines. Because of its light weight, 
the Army wants more of it for air- 
transported weapons, and it will 
make weapons more maneuverable on 
the ground. It’s the ninth most abun- 
dant element in the earth’s crust, 
and it may crack the pots and pans 
market. 

Production of pure titanium, first 
offered by DuPont five years ago, 
shot from almost zero to 1,200 tons 
last year (1952). DuPont is tripling 
production in a government-financed 
$14.7 million expansion, and the com- 
pany will turn out 13,500 tons in 
the next five years. National Lead, 
now aiming at 10 tons a day, has a 


Coal proves itself... 
wonder metal shines .. . 
soon, cancer cure 


Interpreted by 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 
Editorial Director, 
Chemical Engineering 


similar expansion under way. Its 
goal: 18,000 tons of titanium within 
five years. Crane Co. is getting in 
on it. So is Union Carbide, Monsan- 
to, Dow, National Research, Hori- 
zons, Glidden, Kennecott Copper and 
New Jersey Zinc. These companies 
are searching for a continuous, low- 
cost process to turn it out. If they 
can find it, titanium output may 
reach 500,000 tons annually by 1960. 

Titanium, with its light-metal 
cousins — aluminum and magnesium 
—will soon challenge King Steel in 
physical volume. By 1975, production 
of these three metals may reach 26% 
of steel’s volume. 


Biggest headlines in next 10 years: 
Direct production of power from 
atomic fission. The applications are 
endless, and so will be the accom- 
panying revolutions in both industrial 
and sociological senses. 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: With the development of 
sulfa drugs and other “wonder” 
drugs, such as penicillin, “chemical 
therapy” became generic. You'll hear 
more about chemical therapy and the 
work it can do. Chemical therapy has 
isolated the “big maybe” into what 
chemists and medical men now be- 
lieve to be the “big certainty.’”’ In 
two words: cancer cure. Authority: 
Dr. C. P. Rhoades, Memorial Cen- 
ter for Cancer, New York City. 


{continued on page 34) 


New Profits for Tomorrow — continued from page 33 


Electronics: Great Acceleration 


Color TV blooms . . . transistors go to work . . . progress 


Interpreted by W. W. MacDonald, Editor, Electronics 


Year's most important news: (1) 
The electronics industry furrowed 
its brow in early 1953 when Korean 
fighting stopped and military cut- 
backs were talked up. Concern soon 
dwindled. It became apparent that 
(a) there’s a big difference between 
appropriations talk and actual expen- 
ditures, and (b) the industry could 
pull out two aces from the hole, even 
‘utbacks should come. The 
guided missiles program and aviation, 
two growing pains that keep the elec- 
tronics industry’s drawing boards 
hot, would—in the eventuality of 
wholesale cutbacks—keep the indus- 
try moving forward. Reason: sheer 
military necessity keeps these two 
programs relatively safe from appro- 
priations-cutters. 

(2) During mid-summer, TV 
manufacturers sensed an apparent 
consumer reluctance to buy, looked to 
market researchers for signs of hope. 
Researchers promptly explained that 
the TV industry is hyper-sensitive to 
consumer buying trends, and anyway, 
wasn’t the phrase “summer slump” 
as old is radio, itself? 

Nevertheless, from 7 million set 
orders, the industry whittled off 1.5 
million, hoping to avert an embarras- 
v. The industry now 
knows it could have let its on-paper 
orders stand. In 1953, set-makers 
actually could have built and sold 
the volume originally planned. 

(3) The announcement of com- 
mercial-quantity production of trans- 
istors (smaller than half a cigarette, 
they can do the work of huge elec- 
tronic tubes) came with fanfare, 
pomp, and fantastic predictions for 
future applications. So far, the trans- 
istor is limited to only a few appli- 
cations. Newsworthiness has dimin- 
ished to a realistic—but promising— 
future. 

(4) Widespread publicity on auto- 
matic, electronic control of manufac- 
turing machinery in many industries 
came with the same bold headlines 
that transistors captured. Much of 
the publicity was—and is—prema- 
ture. 


if severe 


sing invenro! 
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Top-volume military requirements 
and no over-supply of labor always 
bring the subject of automaton to the 
fore. Industrial electronics (auto-con- 
trol) spurts under these conditions. 
Then the movement settles down to 
steady progress. Future: steady pro- 


gress. 


Most significant headlines in next 
two years: Yes, color TV will begin 
to replace present mono-chromatic re- 
ceivers. 

The TV color standards now re- 
commended to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission are “compatible.” 
This means that the customer, whe- 
ther he buys a color TV set or keeps 
his black & white machine a-going, 
will not—in either event—be de- 
prived of The Late Late Late Show. 


The big maybe — what MIGHT 
happen: Since discovery of the steam 
engine, science has made more pro- 
gress than recorded in all history. 
Science accelerates as it moves. And 
electronics is among the sciences 
likely to move with the greatest ac- 
celeration.- But electronics is always 
hooked to other scientific fields, and 
electronics progresses in harmony 
with these fields. It is reasonable to 
expect “big things.” But you can’t 
solve a problem until you come to it. 
The mere appropriation of more 
monies and the expansion of research 
facilities does not split atoms, or 
create space flight. Ideas—and work 
—accomplish what lay people call 
“electronic wonders.” 

From this acceleration it is likely 
that things which are now completely 
unknown will be discovered at any 
moment. Dozens of avenues already 
have their beginnings and show pro- 
mise. The field of guided missiles is 
a good example. The “big maybe” is 
not one item alone. It is the collec- 
tion of discoveries and advancements 
—the cumulative effect—that is im- 
portant, 
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Electronics will guide missiles and 
calculate buying power. 
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Publisher William E. Barlow (center), chats 
with Editors Henry Moscow (left) and Fred 
Vanderschmidt. Visidén's distinctive four- 
color covers fecture a bright red and blue 
border to herald its cirFREIGHT delivery. 
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Men of Vision depend on Delta-CaS airFREIGHT 
to meet exacting schedules 


Vision, Spanish-language newsmagazine for Latin America, is edited and typeset 
in New York. Page negatives are flown to Austin, Texas, for printing. 
Then the 18,000-pound load is rushed to Delta-C&S airFREIGHT planes at Dallas 
and Houston for quick dispatch to New Orleans and Miami—for shipment by 
Delta-C&S and other airlines to 20 Latin-American lands. 

‘Overall service is consistently good,” Vision reports, “and our claims 
caused by damage in handling have been reduced to zero.” Only in this 
way could the news—while it’s news—reach readers simultaneously 
all over Latin America. The publisher states that the speed and low cost 
of Delta-C&S airFREIGHT has contributed greatly to the 
rapid growth of Vision magazine. 


Staff-member Barbara Hillas (above) checks 
ca page before the film is flown to Austin, 
Texas, for printing. Lower photo: Delta-C&S 
cirFREIGHT plane loading copies for Latin 
America. Current cirFREIGHT cost per maga- 
zine: 3'/2 cents per copy. 


From publications to pianos, products 

of wide variety speed sales and cut 

costs via Delta-C&S airFREIGHT. Find 

out what flying freight can do for you! 

Call your local Delta-C&S man. Or Y 
write Delta-C&S Air Lines, airFREIGHT onary <oMces: Attenin, Georgie 
Dept., Atlanta, Ga. 


All Delta-C&S flights 
carry airFREIGHT 
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More and more new advertisers 


are discovering the selling . 


THESE ADVERTISERS HAV 


ADVERTISERS IN 
“U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT" 


° 


‘ } 
TEN YEARS OR MORE 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Cyanamid Company 
American Export Lines, Inc. 
American Surety Company of New York 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Bell Telephone System 
Western Elect”. company, Inc 


Armco Steel Corporation 

Association of American Railroads 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Bankers Trust Company 

Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 

Boeing Airplane Company 

Borden Company, The 

Borg-Warner Corporation 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 


Burroughs Corporation 
Bell & Howell Division 
Burroughs Corporation 


Chase National Bank of New York City 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 


Chrysler Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 
Dodge Division 
Plymouth Division 


Cities Service Company 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


Commercial Credit Company 
‘American Credit Indemnity Company 
commercial Credit Company 


Dick, A. B., Company 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Ditto, Inc. 

Dow Chemical Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of U.S, 


Erie Railroad Company 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

General Electric Company 


General Motors Corporation 
Cadillac Motor Car Division 
Chevrolet Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac Passenger Cars Division 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 

Goodrich, B. F., Company, The 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Halsey Stuart & Company, Inc. 

International Business Machines Corporation 

International Nickel Company 

International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 

Merriam, C. & G., Company 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Morgan, Stanley & Company 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of New York 

National Coal Association 

National Distillers Products Corporation 

New York Central System 

Norfolk & Western Railwzy Company 

North Carolina Department of Conservation & 
Industrial Development 

Oakland, California, Metropolitan Area Committee 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

Parker House Hotel 

Pennsylvania, Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania Railroad, The 

Pullman Company, The 


Radio Corporation of America 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Company 
Schenley Industries, Inc. 
Schieffelin & Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 
Southern Railway Company 
Statler Hotels Company, Inc. 
Texas Company, The 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Union Oil Company of California 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
United States Brewers Foundation, Inc. 


United States Steel Corporation 
Cyclone Fence Dept 
U.S. Steel Corporation 


Warner & Swasey Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


NINE YEAR 


Atlas Corporation 
Capper Publications, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 


Electric Light & Power Companies Advertising 
Program 


Employers Mutual Lsability Insurance Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Gaylord Container Corporation 


General Motors Corporation 
Oldsmobile Division 


Hardware Mutuals 

lowa Development Commission 

Missouri Pacific Lines 

New York State Department of Commerce 
Philadelphia National Bank 


Year after year, and especially in 1954, your best 


NOW MORE THAN 645,000 net pai c! 


[ <M 


A MARKET NOT DUPLICATED BY ANY OTHER NEWS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


power of “U.S.News & World Report’’.. . 


E KNOWN IT FOR YEARS! 


San Jose, California, Chamber of Commerce 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
United Gas Corporation 


[EIGHT YEAR ADVERTISERS | 
Aetna Insurance Group 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Bank of America, National Trust & Savings Ass'n. 
Bendix Aviation Corp 
Chris-Craft Corporation 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
Coxhead, Ralph C., Corporation 


First Boston Corporation 


General Motors Corporation 
Electro-Motive Division 


Home Insurance Company, The 
journal of Commerce of New York, The . 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Massachusetts Development & Industrial 
Commission 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
Mississippi Agricultural & Industriat Board 
Packard Motor Car Company 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Smith, Barney & Company 

United Airlines, Inc 

Wabash Railroad Company 


| ‘SEVEN YEAR ADVERTISERS | 
American Motorists Insurance Company 

American Trucking Associations, Inc, 

Battle Creek Equipment Company 

Beech Aircraft Corporation 

Celanese Corporation of America 


Chrysler Corporation 
Chrysler Sales Division 
DeSoto Division 


advertising buy is... 


RCULATION 


OR MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
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Continental Motors Corporation 


Cory Corporation 
Autopornt Company 


Edison, Thomas A., Inc. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation 
Garrett Corporation 

Harter Corporation 

Harvey, H., & Company, Ltd. 

Meredith Publishing Company 

Missouri Division of Resources & Development 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

National Steel Corporation 

Norton Company 

Realty Hotels, Inc. 

Schine Hotels 

Sun Oil Company 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company, The 

Twin Disc Clutch Company 

Walker, Hiram,—Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 


[six YEAR ADVERTISERS | 
i , 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
American Photocopy Equipment Company 
Butler Manufacturing Company 

Colorado, State of 

Curtis Publishing Company 

Distillers Corp.—Seagrams, Ltd. 

Essex House 

Florida, State of 


General Motors Corporation 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Division 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 

Globe Automatic Sprinkler Company 

Hilton Hotels Corporation 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

Middle South, The 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Murine Company, Inc., The 


' 


L 


Musser Forests, Inc. 

Standard Pressed Steel Company 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Western Union Telegraph Company 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


American-Marietta Company 

American Meat Institute 

Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. 
Bundy Tubing Company 

Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., The 

Dillon Read & Co., Inc. 

Executone, Inc. 

Farm Journal, Inc. 

First National Bank in St. Louis 

General Precision Equipment Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company 

Jack & Heintz, Inc. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Magnavox Company, The 

McBee Company 


New Jersey Department of Commerce & Economic 
Development 


Oklahoma Planning & Resources Board 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust Company 
Public Service Electiic and Gas Company 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroads 

Shaw-Walker Company 

Woman's Day, Inc. 

Zippo Manufacturing Company 


FIVE YEAR 


For more information on this 
high-income market of important people, 
in business, industry, government 

and the professions, call or write our 
advertising office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Other advertising offices in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 

and Washington. 


443,791 Weekdays 
544,622 Sundays 

Largest weekday and Sunday circulation of 
all Michigan newspapers 


A.B.C. September 30, 1953 


The 


Detroit News 


THE HOME WEwSraree 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
AILY e¢ 303,238 SUNDAY 


377,662 D 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY [He BRANHAM CO 
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New Profits for Tomorrow — continued from page 34 


Now we’re coming in three’s and five’s 


Population: We're More Frequent 


Larger families . . . bulging suburbs . . . watch the oldsters 


Interpreted by Dr. Vergil D. Reed, 
Vice-President and Associate Director of Research 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Year's most important news: Larger 
families. —The trend became obvious 
in 1953: Couples are having far more 
second, third, fourth and fifth child- 
ren. There were more births in the 
first sever. months of 1953 than in 
any seven-months’ period in our his- 
tory. 

Births of second children last year 
were 919% greater than in 1940; of 
third children, 86%; of a fourth 
child, 61%; and of the fifth child— 
or over—15%. Significance? Six 
times as many cans of baby food 
were bought in 1953 as in 1940. 
There were approximately 4 million 
births in 1953; about 3.9 million 
babies were born in 1952, and only 
2.5 million in 1940. 

Population experts have a standard 
sum-up: “In 1975,” they quip, “what 
a hell of a market for sporting goods 
and toys.” Other implications are 
clear, ranging from special foods 
through milk, clothing, transporta- 
tion, pediatricians and drugs, to per- 
sonal income tax deductions. 


How will population changes influ- 
ence business within the next few 
years? 


(1) Along with a whopping per- 
centage of our population, the great 
retail developments of the future will 
move out into the suburbs. About 
60% of our population now lives in 
the suburbs of our cities. The 
neighborhood stores and suburban 
integrated shopping centers hold the 
greatest promise of the future in re- 
tailing—particularly so for foods. 
The super market and superette is a 
“natural” to fit into this trend. 
Larger shopping centers will develop 
rapidly. Department stores and mail- 
order branches, variety stores and in- 
dependent neighborhood stores will 
follow the parade. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. recently reported increased 
catalog sales in suburbs. 

Movement to the suburbs means 
more automobiles, more mileage per 
auto and more multiple car families. 
What does it mean in terms of lawn 
mowers, miniature tractors, seeds, 
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PRACTICAL | 
BuitpeR | 
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am Saye a St. Louis advertiser 
(name on request): 
“From my observation the 
results from your publication 
have been better than any 
other magazine we have used. 
Naturally you are right 
on top of the list in our 


advertising programming.” 


If a man makes roofing, doors, windows, insulation or some other 
building product, what do you call him? A manufacturer! 
Then why isn’t the builder a manufacturer? The things he buys are raw materials 
or parts. These he puts together to““manufacture” a home or other building. 
practical builder j tr only magazine in the light 
construction industny that has always recognized this... that has understood 


and encouraged the true function of the builder-manufacturer. 


That’s\why it is the only true builder trade paper 
| 
in the business : the paper that delivers to you, Mr. Advertiser, 


the largest builder-buying-power in America! 


... Of the light construction industry 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 


“Source of valuable ideas”—Marcus 


WASHINGTON, D. c.— “The October 
article in McCall’s Magazine was the 
most effective approach to the prob- 
lem of selling more perfume to our 
customers of any I’ve ever seen,” 
says Joseph Marcus, Divisional Mer- 
chandise Manager of the Hecht 
Company. 

“Women’s magazines like McCall’s 
are our most fertile source of new 
and valuable ideas for presenting 


, 


cosmetics to our customers.’ 


McCall’s guides the buying of 
women in more than 4,525,000 homes 

. can make sales for your product. 
That’s why your first, your best 
advertising buy is 


McCalls - 


WBNS makes your sales pitch stick 


Your sales pitch sticks on WBNS because our listeners 
stick to WBNS.. through every rated period . . . through 


local talent and network shows. 
the top 20 rated programs in Central Ohio 


Proof? WBNS carries 
. has more 


listeners than any other station! See John Blair for rates 


and ratings. 


CBS for CENTRAL OHIO 


ASK 
JOHN BLAIR 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| 


? 
06 years. 


garden tools, home work shops, gar- 
dening magazines, pets, extra cloth- 
ing? Present rates of new home 
building (about 1 million starts in 
54) will remain healthy; so will the 
demand for all the products that go 
with new homes. 


(2) By 1962, the abnormally 
large ‘“‘war baby” crop will begin to 
marry and establish homes in large 
numbers. This will not only mean 
increased marriages and new homes 
during the 60’s, but also another 
temporary increase in births. 


3) Last year (1953) there were 
46.8 million households. By 1960 
there will be 50.8 million. Since the 
household is the purchasing and con- 
suming unit for most products, the 
demand for food, furniture, furnish- 
ings, automobiles, houses and other 
products increases at a rate greater 
than that indicated by population 
growth alone. 


Fewer Farmers 


(4) The trend away from the 
farm will continue indefinitely. But 
the growth of farm productivity and 
income far more than offsets the 
numerical shrinkage in farmers, thus 
increasing the richness of the farm 
market. The decline of the pro- 
portion of a population necessary to 
produce food for its sustenance is an 
index of progress. 


(5) The importance of the “old 
customer” becomes greater as mor- 
tality rates continue to decrease and 
the life expectancy climbs. About 31 
years have been added to the male 
life span since 1850, while the 
“weaker sex” will have gained over 
There are today 19.5 mil- 
lion people over 60 years of age. 
Special foods for the aged, books on 
diet, hearing aids, travel, resorts, 
wines, amusement facilities,  tele- 
vision, electric blankets, dentures, 
special toiletries and home con- 
veniences are but a few of the prod- 
ucts and services that will have in- 
creased opportunities in an aging 
market. Remember that, in addition, 
the oldsters comprise a good market 
for most of the products younger 
people use. 


(6) There will be a continuing 
trend to the suburbs of cities and an 
added movement of population into 
the metropolitan areas, with particu- 
larly rapid growth along our coasts 
and the Great Lakes area. 

Tomorrow is a big market. 
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“Good Old-Fashioned Selling’...What Is It? 


The second in a series of statements by famous sales execu- 
tives on the standards of selling for a hard-sell period. 


Those who think they have had 
tough sales jobs to lick in recent years 
can’t remember back to the real buy- 
er’s markets in the early Twenties o1 
the depressed Thirties. Of course 
they can’t; three-fourths of today’s 
salesmen and more than half of the 
junior sales executives either hadn't 
been born then or were attending 
school. When they are told-——as they 
are told nearly every day, ‘‘We must 
get back to good old-fashioned sell- 
ing,” the words have no real mean- 
ing. In our issue of December 15 a 
group of senior sales executives and 
sales-trained company heads defined 
the term and discussed its present-day 
application. Here an equally distin- 
guished group tells of the changes in 
outlook or methods needed to meet 
the challenge which all sales organiz- 
ations face as demand no longer ex- 
ceeds supply. 


There Is No Room for Softies 


By Clarence Francis 
Chairman of tho Board 
General Foods Corp., N. Y. 


i 


He did not write thease paragraphs 
as autobiographical notes, but the 
philcsophy expressed helps to explain 
why he rose from a road salesman's 
job with Corn Products Refining to 
the presidency, now the chairmanship, 
of General Foods. 


Good old-fashioned selling or good 
present-day selling calls for a convic- 
tion that what one has to offer is 
something that the other man must 
have, combined with sincerity and an 
ability to persuade a customer ac- 
cordingly. 
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There must be a real belief and a 
faith so strong as to generate a cru- 
sading spirit. With such attributes 
must be blended a very large propor- 
tion of very hard work and indomit- 
able courage. 

There is nothing easy about it, but 
there is great satisfaction in real per- 
formance. Only those eager to get 
into a competitive struggle should get 
into this game of selling. There is no 
room for softies. 


What Makes a Salesman a 
Professional? 


By Robert S. Wilson 
Vice-President, Sales 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, O. 


A real veteran in Goodyear selling, 
starting back in 1912, and covering 
Division Sales Managerships and the 
advertising manager's job before 
assuming his present title in 1928. 
He is the author of the article, 
"Salesmanship as a Profession, SM 
issue of June 15, 1947, which set an 
all-time record in reprint sales. 


I am afraid that my definition 
would be unpalatable and probably 
uninspiring. To me, good old-fash- 
ioned selling is just good old-fash- 
ioned hard work —and here I am 
talking about mental hard work as 
well as physical hard work. 

You and I know that there isn’t 
any mystery about selling. Assuming 
that you have good value, selling be- 
comes a matter of full and thorough 
knowledge of your product, full and 
thorough knowledge of your custom- 
er’s needs, and then an_ intelligent 


and sincere presentation of the facts 
to as many genuine prospects as pos- 
sible. 

In training the young salesmen we 
have taken on since the war (and 
half our salesmen have been on their 
present territory less than three 
years) what we have tried to do is 
direct them to genuine prospects and 
see to it that they actually call on a 
maximum number of genuine pros- 
pects. We have tried to get them used 
to being turned down on the first, 
second, third and even fourth calls. 
We have tried to teach them to use 
their heads and analyze why they are 
turned down. We have tried to teach 
them to gain the confidence of their 
prospect by the intelligence and sin- 
cerity of their presentation. 

If they have learned these things, 
they are entitled to be classified as 
Professional Salesmen. Then all that 
remains is good old-fashioned hard 
work—and that gets me back to my 
definition of good old-fashioned sell- 


oC 
ing. 


The Buyer Has Only One Real 
Interest 


By Arthur H. Motley 
President 
Parade Publication, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


After brief flirtations with the theater 
and law, Red Motley became a Smith 
Bros. cough drop salesman, switched 
to publishing in 1928. As Chairman 
of N.S.E. in 1949 he traveled 80,000 
miles to address 80,000 men at 117 
meetings. That set par for his course; 
he has beaten it in succeeding years. 


I hate the phrase, “good old-fash- 
ioned selling.” I never use it because 
to me it connotes the kind of selling 
found in “Death of a Salesman.” 

Good selling is neither old-fash- 
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ioned nor new-fashioned. Good sell- 
ing is basically the same in 1954 as 
it was in 1904. 

Good selling, regardless of the 
year, regardless of the economic con- 
ditions, regardless of whether whole- 
sale or retail, printed or personal, is 
all based upon one important funda- 
mental. 

The sound basis for good selling 
is and always will be the ability of 
the salesman to intelligently and sin- 
cerely make clear the paramount in- 
terest of the buyer in what the seller 


MORE THAN 
1,100,000 PEOPLE 
IN THE 2-COUNTY 

METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


is offering. 

Complete knowledge of the prod- 
uct, successful sales training and in- 
doctrination and the presence of both 
money and need on the part of the 
buyer still falls short of good selling 
unless the salesman, printed or per- 
sonal, understands the paramount in- 
terest of the buyer. 

Retailers do not buy merchandise 
from manufacturers. They buy prof- 
its. Manufacturers do not buy ma- 
chine tools. They buy profits. Con- 
sumers do not buy goods and services. 


MORE THAN 
1,400,000 PEOPLE 
IN THE 8-COUNTY 

WESTERN 
NEW YORK 
MARKET 


THE BIG 
BUFFALO 


MORE THAN 
3/4 MILLION. 
PEOPLE IN 
THE NEWS 
ABC CITY 
ZONE 


SELL THE 
NEWS READERS 
AND YOU SELL 

THE WHOLE 


NEW YORK STATE’S 
SECOND 
LARGEST 
MARKET 


BUFFALO 
MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representotives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


They buy ‘profits’ — the benefits 
these goods and services will confer 
upon them. 

In selling, as in any other field of 
human relations, success has always 
been achieved by those who have been 
able to interest themselves genuinely 
and sincerely in others. 

This interest in others is the way 
we discover the paramount interest 
of the public which permits good 
salesmen to take full advantage of 
their training and their knowledge of 
the product. 

1954 will be a good year tor good 
selling. 


Selling Must Be Different Today 


By F. J. Solon 
Vice-President, Sales 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Toledo, 9. 


He knows all sides of the fence, for 
his Owens’ experience—starting in 
1910—was first in purchasing, then 
in production. Since the end of the 
first World War he has concentrated 
on sales He gives much of his time 
to the activities of the National 
Distribution Council and National 
Sales Executives, Inc. 


I have come to the conclusion the 
last 18 months that the term ‘‘good 
old-fashioned _ selling’’ should be 
dropped from the sales vernacular, 
observing immediately, however, that 
any task programmed on what we 
knew in the old days as “good old- 
fashioned hard work” is certain to 
contains elements assuring success. 

In the rough and tumble selling 
that was the backbone of marketing 
throughout the Thirties, we were 
building, I believe without realizing, 
the foundation for the great produc- 
tion and sales expansion experienced 
the last six years. In many ways the 
sales effort of today is very much less 
arduous than it was in the Thirties. 
Change has been so varied and so 
positive. Consider just a few things 
—the tremendous growth of the 
super market; the unbelievable devel- 
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opment in plastics. “he advent of 
antibiotic drugs. The 40-hour week 
with the added hours of leisure. Ar- 
thur Godfrey and the growth of tele- 
vision. The Advertising Council. Our 
almost constant birth: rate of four 
million a year, accounting for a popu- 
lation increase of nearly twenty-five 
million since the late Thirties. 
Atomic power and energy should cer- 
tainly not be last, and certainly is 
not least. But then, your research 
staff could add to this list indefinitely. 
All of these things bear on the fact 
that even though we so elect we can- 
not return to “good old-fashioned 
selling.” 


In Defense of Salesmen... 


Much has been said about the 
salesman in the last 10 years that has 
been totally uncomplimentary. In his 
defense let me say that operating in a 
seller’s market he has had inadequate 
direction, little if any imaginative 
stimulation, with precious little in- 
centive—the result being that he has, 
like many others labor, industry 
and commerce, been taking it a bit 
easy, hoping for the best. Further in 
his defense, I should like to say it 
has been my observation of young 
men brought into our business since 
the war, that they give promise of 
making very much more rapid prog- 
mastering themselves, their 
jobs and their problems than their 
brothers of the Thirties. They are 
better educated. For the most part 
they are reasonably mature, having 
had experience in one or the other 
of the Services. They are marrying 
and therefore taking on responsibili- 
ties, and they are eager to get on 
with things. Whenever I feel discour- 
aged I turn to this group and never 
fail to come away with a more posi- 
tive, more enthusiastic point of view. 

Fundamentals of selling change 
little, as you know. Thorough train- 
ing in the plants; rubbing shoulders 
with research; a good dose of adver- 
tising and public relations, plus a few 
other things, all add up, from the 
marketing angle, to knowledge of 
product. Training in the _ field, 
whether in marketing procedures in 
the super markets or in detail work 
in the drug and other trades is, of 
course, essential. This relates obvi- 
ously to knowledge of the customer, 
his ways, his product and his prob- 
lems. Great stimulation is essential 
in this direction because of the many 
changes buying habits, in selling 
techniques, in articles offered in the 
markets, and in certain other factors 
referred to elsewhere. Study of the 


ress in 
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customer’s market and his prospects, 
in our business, is totally essential. 
Knowledge in this direction leads to 
sound quota figures, which in turn 
establish a fair basis of income, to say 
nothing of plans relating to produc- 
tion schedules. It affects bonus fig- 
ures as well, and in this area is of 
very great importance in these days 
of mounting living costs. Learning 
to work as a team, loyalty to em- 
ployer and all that sort of thing, of 
course, is taken for granted. 


As soon as we are assured these 


young men have a firm grasp of the 
phases just e:umerated, we counsel 
them as they go into the field to go 
into partnership with their accounts 
—to establish relationships through 
the Purchasing Staff with the mar- 
keting group, making possible the ex- 
tension of our services into that area, 
which most always assures an im- 
proved position within the purchasing 
area. They need no urging to refer 
customer problems to our own pack- 
aging and market research groups 
and while, of course, we do not in 


Are you using the only medium that gives you: 


‘ 1. 100% readership. 


2. The combined selling forces of sight, sound, action, 
natural color and giant size. 


A ready-made audience of over forty million people 
per week —attracted by Hollywood's top talent at 


no cost to you 


Plus 4. 


Selective coverage. You buy only the coverage you 


need for national, sectional or local campaigns. 


Film commercial advertising in motion picture theatres is the only medium 
that offers you all these powerful selling benefits. If you want to establish 


record sales gains in 1954, don’t 


fail to thoroughly investigate the tre- 


mendous selling impact of film commercials in movie theatres. 
We'll be glad to send you more information. 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


Mail this Coupen Today! 


There's No Obligation! 
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ASSOCIATED WITH 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, 
KANSAS CITY 


INC. 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 
1032 Carondelet St., Department SM, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Your Profits Pyramid 


Watch your sales grow when 
you put your advertising be- 
fore the 7-billion dollar con- 
sumer market in the U. S. 
Armed Forces. Army Times, 
Navy Times and Air Force 
Times bring pin-pointed news 
and features of special interest 
to service men, women and 
their families . . . a consumer 
market which yearly spends 
billions of dollars for American 
goods at commissaries and 
post-exchanges at home and 
abroad. 


GREATEST SERVICE COVERAGE 
AT LOWEST COST PER 
THOUSAND READERS 


Through Army Times, Navy 
Times and Air Force Times, 
your sales message can be cir- 
culated in 12 editions to service 
bases all over the world. Or you 
can buy “tailor-made” circu- 
lation to fit your distribution 
picture. Look into the advan- 
tages of advertising in the Big- 
3 Service weeklies. 


SAMPLE COPY, RATES & MARKET 
DATA BOOK ARE YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING AT NEAREST OFFICE. 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 


(All Members: Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
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| Patterson, 
| Herbert Metz, 


every instance find all the answers, 
we get a great percentage of them 
and we make those count. Call this 
“hard selling’ or call it what you 
will; it is, at least in our business, 
the essence of the success of the indi- 
vidual as well as the corporation. In- 
deed, it buttons down a considerable 
measure of job security for about 
thirty thousand people in our family 
group. 


Color TV as a Salesman 


I presume there are angles to to- 
day’s selling problems that are more 
dificult than those we experienced 
in the Thirties. Taxes create all but 
an impossible situation. Wages con- 
tinue to mount and freight bills are 
staggering. The economy, however, 
has pretty much adjusted itself to 
these changes. Just be sure the sales- 
man understands the effect of these 
important adjustments; then point 
his course in the direction of the op- 
portunities and the new things. We 
plan to expose our men as quickly as 
possible to colored television releases. 
Their imaginations will immediately 
grasp a vast new opportunity in re- 
styling and recoloring both merchan- 
dise and packages, presenting them to 
the marketing group and to the pub- 
lic in a fascinating manner never be- 
fore dreamed of. We believe this de- 
velopment, which will be upon us 
next year, will do more to stimulate 
and revitalize further today’s new 
marketing methods than any other 
factor we see immediately before us. 

In closing, another reference to 
“good old-fashioned selling.” Hard 
work arid sweat must be a part of the 
equipment of every salesman. Except 
with luck, success in selling must 
have these as handmaidens. And the 
smart salesman does not count on 
“Lady Luck” being in his briefcase. 
Other than that, I repeat that I feel 
this well-worn phrase connotes little 
of value in the challenging years 
which lie immediately ahead. 

The End 


Editor's note: With a hot subject and a 
wealth of good copy, operation of “Good 
Old-Fashioned Selling” goes into its third 
and final phase in the January 15 issue with 
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Four Square Coverage 


Add Air Force Daily (European 
Edition) to your schedule in the 
Times network of serice week- 
lies, for a broader advertising 
base. Carry your sales message 
to the American consumers in 
the U.S. Air Force and their 
families in England, Europe 
and North Africa. Published in 
London Monday thru Friday, 
extensively home delivered 
throughout the United King- 
dom, and circulated by air to 
Europe and North Africa. 


REACHES AN ESTIMATED 
50,000 READERS DAILY, 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Circulation of Air Force Daily 
exactly parallels the sweep of 
AFEX (Air Force Exchange 
System) thus acting as your 
trade journal to Exchange 
System buyers as well as a con- 
sumer newspaper. Investigate 
low combination rates with 
Army Times, Navy Times and 
Air Force Times. 


ASK FOR COMPLETE MARKET DATA 
AND “HOW TO SELL” INFORMATION 
AT NEAREST OFFICE 


AIR FORCE DAILY 
an 
ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 


publication 


LONDON OFFICE 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the publisher. 


How to Get More Business by Telephone. 
By Jack Schwartz. Published by Business 
Bourse, 80 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
Price, $4.85. 


There are now almost 50 million tele- 
phones in use in the U.S. Sales transac- 
tions by phone have grown apace with 
the increased installations. The author, 
an insurance agent who has sold more 
than $10-million-worth of insurance and 
who uses the telephone exclusively in his 
work, has written a book of methods of 
telephone selling. He uses illustrations 
of successful selling of real estate, de- 
partment store goods, electrical appli- 
ances, industrial goods and professional 
services, all by telephone. 


Obvious Adams. By Robert R. Upde- 
graff. Published by The Updegraff Press, 
Ltd., Scarsdale, N.Y. Price, 10 copies or 
more 75c; 25 or more, 65c; 50 or more, 
60c. 


Author Updegraff subtitles his booklet, 
“The story of a successful businessman.” 
He calls it “notes on doing the obvious, 
made 37 years later by the author.” His 
thesis: Doing the obvious, well, is difh- 
cult but the art can be cultivated to 
advantage. Instead of looking for divers 
ways of doing a job, often the best way 
is the simple, obvious one. How to pull 
off the trick is the core of this booklet. 


Fundamental Research in Administration. 
Published by Carnegie Press, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Price, $2.00. ‘ 


Here's a round-table session between 
covers. The participants, some of the top 
executives of the country, talk about such 
subjects as bringing fundamental research 
in social sciences to bear on central prob- 
lems of business management; how re- 
search in social sciences can help business 
management in a manner comparable to 
the revolutionary impact of discoveries 
in the physical sciences. 


Applied Imagination. By Alex F. Os- 
born, Ph. M. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, N.Y. Price, $3.75. 


The publishers of this book say that it 
brings together practically all that is 
known of the principles and procedures 
of creative thinking. The author—a co- 
founder of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, Inc.— points up the practical 
techniques for harnessing creative imag- 
ination to productivity. Functional meth- 
ods lay emphasis on actual problem- 
solving. Such methods have been tested 
successfully over a period of years by 
educators and psychologists. 
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nusual Care... 
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Belia is a mother dog in Hamburg, 
Germany whose master offered to let 
her care for an abandoned tiger cub. 
The mixed family seems very happy, 
even at suppertime! 


for Unusual Care on Long-Distance Moves 


Go the MAYFLOWER Way! 


> In long-distance moving unusual care means extra protection, extra 
precaution, extra attention to every detail. That’s what you want... and 
that’s what you get when you move your personnel the safe and easy 
Mayflower Way! Mayflower has standardized into its service—and in many 
cases pioneered—-more major refinements in 
long-distance moving than any other car- 
rier. For example, Mayflower maintains fully- 
equipped maintenance shops to prevent 
breakdowns before they can occur by keep- 
ing Mayflower vans always in tip-top operat- 
ing condition. That’s just one of the reasons 
why it will pay you to call your local May- 
flower representative whenever you have per- 


Extensive maintenance shops keep sonnel to move long-distance. 
Mayflower vans rolling on schedule. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


‘ — AERO | 
pe ee | Mayflowe 
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MOLECULE MAGIC... 


This tiny drop of oil, say the chemists, contains hydrocarbons—the raw material for hundreds 
of thousands of organic chemicals . . . the makings for tires and textiles, for dyes, detergents 
and deodorants, for paints, plastics and polishes, for agricultural and industrial chemicals. 


Oil—the ointment of the ancients and preservative for mummies—is old. It’s Nature’s 
billion-year alchemy that changed fish and lizard left-overs into black gold . . . chemical 
“gold” that is just now being developed. 


DREAMLAND IN A DROP... 


It wasn’t until this century that the chemical and petroleum industries began the molecular 
magic that transformed a drop of oil into a two-and-a-half billion dollar enterprise. 


How did it happen? Principally because of the way we Americans work. Every art, science — 
and branch of engineering has the opportunity and the incentive to add its drop of genius to 
the pool of progress. Here cooperation and competition bring benefits for all to share. 


And lighting the way toward the brighter future is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and 
reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ...a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 
men who want to manage better, research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, 


subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers 
for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and 
lower production costs... 


.. . for the editorial pages tell “chow” and the advertising pages tell “‘with what”’. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ME hee Ba 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. q McGRAW-HILL 2a%m 
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Basic-Witz 
Furniturama, 
On 14,000-Mile Tour... 


Brought to Dealers 
Room Settings 
Customers Liked 


it Sold 4,000 Bedroom Sets 


This is Furniturama, a rolling 
furniture showroom for Basic-Witz 
Furniture Industries, Inc., Waynes- 
boro, Va. It’s been hauled 14,000 
miles in seven months, over 22 states, 
and it is credited with the sale of 
4,000 sets of a bedroom set which 
was displayed. 

Edward M. Bonfoey, president of 
Basic-Witz, thought of Furniturama 
as a traveling dealer display, but the 
exhibit was opened to the public in 
most of the communities visited. 

The $25,000 showroom is housed 
in a Trailmobile trailer pulled by a 
White tractor. It is air conditioned. 

On display in the 34’ x8’ show- 


room were four bedroom sets and one 


48 


dining room set. Each set was placed 
in a “room” complete with indirect 
lighting, wallpaper, draperies, etc. 
Some prospects are interested not 
only in how furniture looks in a room, 
but in how it is made—so Basic-Witz 
mounted on the walls 30 photographs 
illustrating the construction of furni- 
ture from raw wood to finished prod- 
uct, and educational charts showing 
how veneers are made, finished and 
protected. The charts were supplied 
by DuPont, Barrett Division of Al- 
lied Chemical and Johnson’s Wax. 
The outfit cost $300-$400 per week 
to maintain on the road. A factory 
representative traveled with it, and 
was joined by a salesman in each ter- 


ritory. Salesmen traveled separately. 

In addition to the sale of 4,000 
sets of one bedroom set, what else 
did the display do? Says Bonfoey: 

“One item we showed in a test 
run in New York State wasn’t fav- 
orably received. So we made some 
changes in its design to conform to 
consumer ideas of what it should be.” 
One finish met with such wide accept- 
ance that it was integrated into other 
parts of the firm’s line. 

Founded in 1889, Basic-Witz is 
one of the 10 largest furniture manu- 
facturers in the U.S. “Right now 
business is good,” states Bonfoey, 
“but we're out to make it better.” 

The End 
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Seal Of Assurance 


The seal on this insurance contract symbolized the seller’s stature and 
integrity. To business insurance companies today, the name “Business 
Week” has a similar connotation—providing assurance that their 
advertising dollars are well invested in its pages. 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience 
of Management Men. They are the key executives who make or influ- 
ence important buying decisions for their firms, including the selection 
of insurance essential for protection against loss. 


RESULT: During the past 15 years leading business insurance firms 
have placed 1,304 advertising pages in Business Week...more than 
they have placed in any other general-business or news magazine. 
These and other advertisers to executives in business and industry have 
the constant assurance that Business Week produces high sales returns 
per advertising dollar. That is why — 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


These Insurance Companies Reach Their 
Management Prospects Through Business Week 


American International The Home Insurance Co. 
Underwriters Corp. 

P Insurance Co. of 

American Mutual Liability North Americe 


Insurance Co 


Joh & H 
American Surety Co dat _— 


of New York Liberty Mutual Insurance Co 


Commercial Credit Co. Marine Office of America 
Americon Credit 

tadecatiie Ge. Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

Employers Mutual Liability Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co. of Wisconsin Insurance Co 


Equitable Life Assurance New England Mutual Life 


Society of the U. S. Insurance Co. 


Hardware Mutual P 
——— New York Life Insurance Co 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. T ' 
Mecttniil Machdent ravelers Insurance Co 
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& Indemnity Co | U S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


CARMEN PHELPS 
KITCHEN SHOW 


OL’ SAGE 


ED HYMAN — SPORTS 


RED RIVER DAVE — BARN DANCE 


NICK PAUL 
M-C — VOCALIST 
“YOUR SHOW" 


WOAI-TY has a staff of news specialists — men who devote all 
their time and thought to editing, rewriting and presenting news. 
WOAI-TV uses AP, UP, INS plus its own staff of local reporters. 


+ NBC 


NBC's fine network programming supplements WOAI-TV's own 
outstanding local showmanship. WOAI-TV is the Southwest's Show- 


room, operating in the largest and best equipped studios in the 
San Antonio market. 


SAN ANTONIO’S 1st TY STATION! 


Represented Nationally by EXWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC. 


New Yerk - Chicege - Les Angeles - St. Lewis - Delles - Sean Francisco - Detroit 


New Packages—New People 


All those folks who have moved to the Coast from the hin- 
terlands didn't know the Sperry name—but they knew 
Betty Crocker. New packages capitalize old goodwill. 


Because so many new people have 
come to the West Coast in recent 
years, Sperry Division of General 
Mills has made its first major change 
in package design for Sperry’s Wheat 
Hearts and Sperry’s sour-cream but- 
termilk pancake and waffle mix since 
the company introduced these items 
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in 1926. 

The original packages, familiar to 
families in “Sperryland,” as the com- 
pany calls its distribution area of 
seven Western states, meant nothing 
to the “new Westerners” who have 
been flowing in since the forties. 
Roughly 50% of the people who now 


reside on the West Coast have come 
here during the past 10 years. 

Casting about for a solution to the 
promotional problem this situation 
presented, Sperry asked itself what it 
could do to (1) attract the interest 
of shoppers unfamiliar with the 
Sperry name, (2) give the packages 
more shelf-appeal, and (3) enhance 
the prestige of the products in the 
minds of those who had not tried 
them. The sales and advertising 
offices reasoned : 

The ‘new Westerners” who don’t 
know Sperry do know General Mills’ 
Betty Crocker. To millions of Ameri- 
can homemakers she is the nation’s 
foremost cooking authority. Sperry 
resolved to re-design its Wheat 
Hearts and pancake and waffle mix 
packages to increase appetite appeal, 
and to accommodate endorsement. 
Betty Crocker’s comparison of the 
“before” and “after” packages show 
how this was done. 

The Betty Crocker trademark was 
added and featured. The packages 
also carry “Betty Crocker-tested” 
recipes for home preparation. 

To arouse interest in the new pack- 
ages and to give newcomers a reason 
to trv them, the company added a 
premium offer. After considerable 
testing, an on-the-package premium 
was selected. Premiums are not new 
to this firm: It has offered silverware 
on radio and television; recently, in 
connection with Wheat Hearts, a 
child’s starter set and a jelly server. 
The Pancake Mix has had no pre- 
mium offer for more than a year. In 
deciding to give the hot cereal prod- 
uct a premium boost to launch the 
new package the company chose the 
on-package giveaway as one which 
would attract retailers as well as the 
consumer. 

Store tests proved that traffic in- 
creased and this fact was later used 
to sell retailers. The premium chosen 
to go on the Wheat Hearts package 
was a snack tray made of strong 
metal, with a gay floral design. It 
measured 614 inches long by 4% 
inches wide and fitted onto the back 
of the 28-ounce package. The new 
package with the on-package premium 
was pre-tested in 20 markets in vari- 
ous parts of the Sperry territory. 
Results showed an average sales in- 
crease of 500%. 

This type of premium is more ex- 
pensive to handle: It must be at- 
tached to each package; assurance of 
complete distribution is necessary be- 
fore making any advertising an- 
nouncement. However, given a sound 
product and an attractive package, 
the company believes that the sales 
stimulus provided fully justifies its 
use. The End 
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YOU-TRY-IT KITS: $10 buys (left) 48 magnets with average pull of 1 to 2 
pounds. $15 buys 18 magnets with average pull of 3 to 12 pounds. Carboloy 
has sold 1,078 kits to 810 companies in 14 months. Why not... 


Let Prospects Help You 
Uncover New Product Uses 


An interview by Lester B. Colby with 
CHARLES E. ST. THOMAS 
Manager of Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Carboloy Department, General Electric Co. 


Carboloy, a department of the 
General Electric Co., Detroit, is pio- 
neering an idea which has uncovered 
many new uses for its product, in- 
dustrial magnets. Search for new uses 
was begun in 1950. It has steadily 
gained momentum, and has opened up 
a number of new sales fields. 

The idea is a “You-Try-It” kit, 
offered for the first time in 1952. It 
is an engineering appraisal kit which 
teases and tempts plant engineers and 
others, such as maintenance men and 
designers, to do research work in the 
practical use of magnets to solve plant 
problems. 

Two kits are available. Shop pack- 
age number one contains 48 Carboloy 
permanent. magnets (Alnico) in 
eight styles. These magnets have up 
to two pounds of “pull” for each 
unit. Shop package number two con- 
tains 18 larger magnets, in four dif- 
ferent styles. These have a “pull” of 
from three to 12 pounds. Shop pack- 
age number one sells for $10; num- 
ber two for $15. This is the first time 
that an assorted package has been 
made available. 

“The results to date are that 1,078 
kits have been sold to 810 companies 
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in 1+ months,” says Charles E. St. 
Thomas, Manager of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion. “What we 
have done is to put these kits, which 
when properly used may open up in- 
numerable uses for industrial mag- 
nets, into the hands of specialists in 
more than 800 plants. 

“Even at this early date men in the 
employ of our customers, at no cost 
to us because we sell the kits, have 
found more than 50 potential uses 
which promise us volume sales. As 
we spread the information about 
these kits, through advertising in 
business publications, through news 
releases, and through direct mail, we 
find increasing interest in them and 
in experimenting with them—all to 
the benefit of Carboloy.” 

These kits, because of their flexi- 
bility and low cost, are not only of 
interest to industrial planners, but 
have found willing experimenters 
among employes who want to work 
problems out on their own. To date, 
Carboloy permanent magnets have 
found wide use in such various appli- 
cations as recovering tools from liquid 
tanks, feeding sheet steel into presses, 
holding steel plates for painting, 


afhxing models on plant layouts, pick- 
ing metallic waste from conveyor 
lines, holding tools, and as cabinet 
latches. 

In telling about the kits, Carboloy 
uses media read mainly by mainten- 
ance and design people. The. com- 
pany believes that these media should 
be the most effective in discovering 
new uses. Three mechanical uses are 
illustrated in each advertisement. 

“NlIagnet Ideas,” published in 
single sheets, are used in mailing kits 
and sent out individually to a selected 
list. When a name is on the list these 
sheets go out as published. A manu- 
facturing company may request any 
number of sheets for key men. Such 
suggestions as these are made: 

“You can quickly apply Carboloy 
Alnico Permanent Magnets in your 
plant for this application. (For Plant 
Layouts.) It is simple and easy to do. 
In addition you get these advantages: 
No electrical energy required; no 
cost to operate; no wiring, no main- 
tenance required; no ‘recharging’ 
needed; powerful, simple, uninter- 
rupted operation; last forever.” 

For plant layouts, as an example, 
“NlIagnet Ideas” carries an illustra- 
tion accompanied by this explanation: 

“Carboloy Permanent Magnets 
are used successfully in many plants 
for layout work. The magnets are 
fastened to the bottom of templates 
or models and used in conjunction 
with a metallic layout board. When 
you use permanent magnets you 
eliminate the troublesome pins. Your 
models and templates stay where you 
put them. When you wish to make 
changes, they can quickly and easily 
be removed.” 

Other applications, as illustrated 
in “Magnet Ideas,’ include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. For Shear Tables: Carboloy Per- 
manent Magnets are used on a shear 
table to hold the metal sheets in a 
rigid position without any sag during 
the shearing operation. This allows 
for a greater degree of accuracy. 


2. For Tool Racks: Many _ indus- 
trial plants adapt Carboloy Perma- 
nent Magnets to a tool rack. This 
adaptation with standard magnets 
can be accomplished quickly and easi- 
ly in any shop. It is a simple and 
convenient method for the storing of 
miscellaneous tools. 


3. For Floor Sweepers: Adapting 
Carboloy Permanent Magnets for 
floor-sweeping operations will solve 
the troublesome problem of picking 
up bits of metal scrap and waste from 
the floor area. The powerful perma- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Don't look now... 


...but competition's 
breathing down your neck! 


Its been so long since some of us faced it, that 
the return of free and aggressive competition is 


a strange, new experience. 


Having something to sell, and having it in stock 
to deliver, is almost a novelty to many indus- 


trial companies. 


Sales totals long governed by mass-production 
capacity must now be achieved by mass- 


selling ability. 


How is your mass*selling ability? Has it grown 
with your market? Is it prepared to cope with 
double the number of plants you had to call on 
ten years ago? Is it equal to the task of con- 
tacting three times as many buying influences in 


the larger plants? 


Today’s bigger and more complex mass-selling 
job calls for more contacts than you can ever 
hope to make personally—with industrial sales 
calls costing around $18.00 per contact. The 
answer lies in increasing the productivity of 


these expensive, personal sales calls. 


You can do it through mass-communication. 
That’s the job of your advertising—to get your 
product advantages across to the known, as well 
as the hidden, buying influences in thousands of 


plants, and to do it quickly and economically. 


It’s time to run faster if you want to keep ahead 
of competition. Your advertising agency can be 
a big help in showing you how to run faster— 
how to use mass-communication to reach more 
of the plants and buying influences you need 


to reach. 


™ PENTON courts 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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“Strong ally in magazines —Hummel 
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POTTSVILLE, PA.—“*We try to stimu- 
late women’s interest in their homes 
because they’re the ones responsible 
for the purchase of home furnish- 
ings,’ says Charles Hummel, presi- 
dent of Hummel’s. “Our experience 
has proved we have a strong, influen- 
tial ally in magazines like McCall's.” 


McCall’s focuses the attention of 


—_ 


Sales Tools, Jue. 


more than 4,525,000 homemakers on 
your product right when they’re 
looking for buying ideas. That’s why 
you can’t find a better place to show 
your product than 


McCalls 


1704 W. WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 12 - ILLINOIS 


Coming... 


What Your Wife Hopes You Know 


About Hypertension 


You can live with high blood pressure and still work 
effectively at your present job. But which activities 
should you give up, which ones can you continue? 


You may be surprised. 
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nent magnets make the pick-up easy, 
simple and sure. Bits of metal cling 
to the magnetic sweeper for easy dis- 
charge in a waste bin. 


4. For Conveyor Systems: It is rel- 
atively simple to attach one of the 
Carboloy “Standard-Stock” Perma- 
nent Magnets to the common I-Beam 
type of conveyor. With Carboloy 
Permanent Magnets the holding of 
parts on a conveyor is assured. Con- 
veyors can be standardized without 
a large variety of hooks or baskets. 
Parts can be attached or removed 
easily and quickly. 

These suggestions describe each 
application; an illustration shows the 
type of magnet that should be used. 
An informative excerpt asks, “What 
is a permanent magnet?” The ex- 
planation: 

“Permanent magnets are com- 
monly thought of as being pieces of 
steel formed in a horseshoe shape. 
This identification was true a num- 
ber of years ago, but now is as old- 
fashioned as the horseshoe itself. 
Present-day magnets—Carboloy Al- 
nico Permanent Magnets in particu- 
lar—contain aluminum, nickel, co- 
balt and iron. 

“By mixing these ingredients in 
correct ratio to each other, a magnet 
is produced that maintains its mag- 
netic strength, not just temporarily, 
but permanently. Contrasted with the 
day when all magnets were horseshoe- 
shaped, modern permanent magnets 
are produced in almost unlimited 
shapes and sizes.” 


What's in Basic Kit? 


The basic information kit consists 
of a heavy permanent binder with 
six application ideas, each described 
on a separate looseleaf page as above. 
The company plans to add one sheet 
each month. These are added to the 
binder by placing them in a “pocket.” 
Each idea sheet contains complete 
technical information and diagrams 
regarding the particular application 
described. 

For what other purposes are mag- 
nets employed in industry? They are 
used to remove foreign agents, con- 
taminates that get into grain, in 
candy-making processes, in beverages 
and coolants used in machining op- 
erations. If you visit a coal mine or 
a steel plant coal cleaning activity, 
you'll find magnets picking out tramp 
iron. You'll find them in precision 
instruments and meters and controls 
of all types. 

Magnets are used 
quency radio, radar, 


in high-fre- 
ship-to-shore 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


People do not buy a product simply 
for the sake of owning the product. 
They buy it for want satisfaction—for 
the many benefits they will receive 
from using the product. The insurance 
salesman . . . sells such benefits as 
protection, leisure, retirement, old 
age security, and steady monthly 
income. 


Open the Mind and Close the Sale 
By John M. Wilson, V-P, Sales 
The National Cash Register Co. 


marine telephones, drones, robot 
planes, proximity fuses and a host of 
other advances—even in pocket hear- 
ing devices. 

Currently about 80% of the per- 
manent magnets produced go into 
first-line military applications—mili- 
tary radio, radar, etc. ‘Television, 
commercial radio and industrial ap- 
plications take the remaining 20%. 
Some newer applications, some devel- 
oped and others under development 
in the food and ore mining industries 
are beginning to take a greater share 
of the 20%. 

Carboloy has made some of the 
smallest and largest permanent mag- 
nets in the world. The smallest mag- 
net it has fabricated, for use in a 
plastic letter of a signboard, measured 
1/4” x 1/16” x 3/32”, and weighed 
0.18 grains or 0.0004-pound. 

The cost of these magnets, to the 
user, ranges from three cents to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Many of them 
are specially tailored and they come 
in about 2,200 varieties. So great is 
Carboloy’s faith in the future of mag- 
nets that it has recently completed a 
$5 million plant for the exclusive 
manufacture of this product. Man- 
agement believes that the applications 
of magnets are largely unexplored. 

“While Carboloy is up to its neck 
continuously in research and develop- 
ment,” says St. Thomas, “‘we are for- 
tunate in that our customers are car- 
rying the ball with enthusiasm, al- 
ways seeking new uses and applica- 
tions which they willingly pass on to 
us. Probably the biggest impetus in 
permanent magnet development was 
provided under the pressure of 
World War II. Now we are center- 
ing on peace-time developments and 
every discovery of a new application 
means more magnets to sell. Practical 
men in hundreds of plants are pro- 
viding us with new merchandising 
ideas. Our customers are our great- 
est aid and our sales department’s 
greatest encouragement.” The End 
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HOW MUCH DOES IT COST YOU 


to put a salesman 


in front of.a prospect? 


inflation has hit sales custs as hard as it has anything 
else. Whether your cost per call has gone from two to 
ten dollars, or from five to twenty-five—it’s good busi- 
ness to spend that money to get your sales story told 
to the best prospects for your goods. 


The D & B State Sales Guide for his territory gives a 
salesman advance facts about the business concerns 
he calls on, and lets him concentrate his one or two 
actual selling hours per day* where the profit poten- 
tial is greatest. 


There's a difference between spending time and investing it. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


139 offices in principal cities of the United States 
Headquarters: 99 Church Street, New York 8, New York 


*Average figure for time spent in actual face-to-face sales interviews, based 
on time studies. If you know any salesmen who average significantly more than 
that, don’t worry about it. They‘re probably just men who already use D & B 
State Sales Guides. 
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Bayonne, N. J., Grocery Store 
Inventories: Findings of a series of 
10-week continuing inventories 
among a 10% panel of the grocery 
stores of Bayonne, conducted by The 
Bayonne Times. The stores are care- 


ma hol --- 


fully selected as to size, type and 
location to provide a typical con- 
sumer cross-section of Bayonne’s re- 
tail grocery business. The panel is 
broken down into: A Stores—large 
super markets—l10%; B Stores— 


. where 160,100 families and a total population of 557,800 have an 


© E.B.l. of $841,950,000 
($5,259 per family) 


® Retail Sales of $608,145,000 


® Grocery Sales of $175,306,000 
® Drug Sales of $15,499,000 
® Automotive Sales of $85,933,000 


Source: SALES MANAGEMENT 1953 Survey of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette Circulation: Daily 154,490; Sunday 104,308. 


WORCESTER 


OWNERS OF RADIO 


STATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


George F. Booth, Publisher 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notional Representotives 
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large independents—45% ; C Stores 
—smaller independents—30% ; D 
Stores—small neighborhood stores— 
15%. Each week on Tuesday an 
investigator calls on the stores in 
the panel and counts the stock on the 
shelves, in the stockroom, on the 
selling floor, and in windows. The 
total each week, subtracted from the 
previous week’s total, gives the exact 
number of items sold. Results are 
compiled and tabulated by brands, 
showing weekly trends and totals for 
10-week periods. The inventories pro- 
vide factual information about the 
movement of brands as the result of 
advertising and promotion: distribu- 
tion by type of store, sales percentage 
by brand by type of store, and what 
happens to an advertised brand when 
stores are out of stock. An inventory 
embraces each brand and each pack- 
age size found in the classification 
which is studied. Findings of the 
inventories are available to any adver- 
tiser in the grocery field who wishes 
to test the effectiveness of an adver- 
tising campaign and determine con- 
sumer reaction to it. Write to Sidney 
Lazarus, Publisher and Sales Direc- 
tor, The Bayonne Times, Bayonne, 


N.]J. 


Answers to Outside Salesmen's 
Pension Problems: Findings of a 
survey of 508 companies employing 
56,214 outside salesmen, which was 
conducted for National Sales Execu- 
tives by Dr. H. H. Maynard, Ohio 
State University Bureau of Business 
Research, and Professor Phillip Mc- 
Vey, Case Institute of Technology, 
under the supervision of Dr. May- 
nard. It answers such questions as: 
What has been the average annual 
turnover of outside salesmen during 
the past three years? In what age 
bracket are new outside salesmen 
usually hired? Are retirement income 
plans for salesmen different from 
those of other employes? Are they 
contributory? The report attacks the 
problems of practical pension plans 
for outside salesmen, delves into 
many facets of retirement income. It 
reveals that almost 80% of the sales- 
men employed by the companies sur- 
veyed are covered by pensions. More 
than half of the companies that 
employ the remaining 20% had, at 
the time of the survey, no plan in 
operation. Only 3.3% reported union- 
ization and only nine companies gave 
credit to collective bargaining for 
originating salesmen’s pension plans. 
The report sells for $1.50 to members 
of National Sales Executives, $2 to 
nonmembers. Write to George J. 
Vinson, Director of Education, Na- 
tional Sales Executives, 136 E. 57th 
St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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John F. Lawson, General Service Manager of the Otis Elevator Company, tells why 


He hates to see you walk! 


“People don’t like to climb stairs,” says Mr. Lawson, “and we 
don't want them to do it! 

“When we sign an Otis maintenance contract with a build- 
ing owner, we not only promise to keep his elevators in good 
running condition—we promise the fastest possible service. 

“To keep this pledge—and to save many people many steps 
—we have thousands of parts in reserve in warehouses through- 
out the country. But in an emergency we deliver replacement 
parts from the most convenient point. These frequently go by 
the fastest possible way—via Air Express. 


“We use Air Express on an average of six times a day. 
Everything from small but vital contacts and switches to heavy 
windings in weights from one to 700 pounds goes Air Express 
—and gets there fast! 

“Air Express is a big factor in making Otis maintenance a 
service on which our customers can depend. Yet we've found 
that, in most of our weights and distances, Air Express depend- 
ability is priced /ower than any other air service!” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


—__ & Air Express —___-—— 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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Four Ways to Get More 
Out of Your Catalog 


1. Place it with prospects before buying need arises. 

2. Remind prospects, thru promotion, they have catalog. 
3. Suggest that prospects look at your catalog—now. 

4. Ask prospects who need your product to order. 


Our company manufactures molded 
and extruded rubber products used 
almost exclusively as component parts. 
One of the important buying influ- 
ences for our products is a somewhat 
nebulous group known as_ product 
designers. By “product designers” we 
mean the men — regardless of job 
titles—concerned directly or indirect- 
ly with the design of new products or 
the re-design of existing products. 

We direct a large part of our ad- 
vertising and sales effort to reach 
these men, who are often inaccessible 
to our salesmen. We use a regular 
program of advertising in the leading 
design engineering business publica- 
tions. We have a well-planned, com- 


pact catalog of our standard rubber 
parts in Sweet’s Product Design File. 
This File is distributed to 16,000 
design men througheut the country. 
It provides a far more efficient method 
of catalog distribution than could 
ever be achieved by any other means. 

As proof of the quality and quan- 
tity of this distribution, Sweet’s makes 
available to each client a printed list 
of individuals and companies who 


BY WILLIAM T. STOUT 


Advertising manager, 
Continental Rubber Works 


Erie, Pa. 


receive the annual File. 

For a long time, we had broken 
down this list geographically into our 
20 branch territories and had par- 
celled it out to our 35 salesmen to be 
used as a new-prospect list. But 16,- 
000 names among 35 salesmen cannot 
be described as efficient prospecting 
assistance. Industrial salesmen cannot 
afford to make blind calls on every 
plant with a smokestack. There are 
too many smokestacks, too few hours 
in the day, too much time required to 
service existing accounts. We had 
the problem of sorting out from this 
attractive list the live prospects— 
those who either used rubber parts 
now or who contempagted their use 
in the future. 

There was another poablese regard- 
ing catalogs which always came up at 
advertising budget time. Manage- 
ment accepted the proposition that 
Sweet’s method of catalog distribu- 
tion sounded logical and_ plausible. 
But, they asked, “How do we know, 
that product design men consult the, 
File and, further, how do we know 
they refer to our catalog in Sweet's?” 

Always eager to learn at first hand 
how design engineers go about the 
business of uncovering new sources of 
supply, I discussed the matter with 
the chief engineer of one of our new 
customers. He stated that he had 


Here, at the South Bend Tribune, we put our heart in 
your tests. We'll help like this: advance mailings—route 
lists—personal contacts—tie-in solicitations—salesmen’s 
portfolios—slide film presentations—market data—month- 
ly circulation breakdowns by counties, communities— 
and more... South Bend is strong in all the qualities that 
make for conclusive, reliable tests. It is saturated by one 
newspaper, The South Bend Tribune. Write for full details. 


Che 


Soulh Mend 
Cribune 


F. A. Miller — Pres. and Editor 


Franklin D. Schurz — 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Secy. and Treas. 
* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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“This is the size we use in the Growing Greenshoro Market!" 


FROM DOG FOOD TO DEHUMIDIFIERS —mer- 
chandise really moves fast in the Growing Greens- 
boro ABC Market! ... Here in the South’s No. 1 
State, the Growing Greensboro ABC Market has 
1/6 of North Carolina’s 4-million people as your 
market target. Total retail sales for the state in 
1952 were at $3-billion— with 1/5 of the sales 
being made in the Growing Gré@hsboro ABC 
Market . . . Better aim your Selling. guns at this 
top-drawer market. You can’t miss, when you tell 
your story with the 100,000 daily salesmen of the 


= GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD .. . 


a? 
Sting 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 
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Sales Management Figures 


first learned of our company from a 
small advertisement in the Classified 
Telephone Directory of a city located 
500 miles from his plant. Further 
discussion revealed that he had a 
Sweet’s Product Design File on his 
desk. He consulted the File frequent- 
ly for component parts and materials, 
but failed to do so when looking for 
a source of supply to take care of his 
particular rubber requirements. 

We had designed a helpful catalog. 
We had paid for a distribution meth- 
od to put our catalog into this engi- 
neer’s hands. But he had not con- 
sulted our catalog in the File on his 
desk because he was unaware that it 
was there. 

The procedure followed by this 
engineer could by no means be given 
a generalized significance. But this 
information raised the questions: 
“Why not te// the engineers on 
Sweet’s list about our catalog in the 
File? Why not invite them to send 
for additional copies and thereby pull 
out from this list of 16,000 names at 
least some of those interested in rub- 
ber parts?” 

We then prepared a form letter 
with a running head which ‘stated: 
“You Have a Helpful Rubber Parts 
Catalog in Your Own Office.”” The 
body of this letter was brief. It told 
where to find the catalog in Sweet's 
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Greensboro 
News and Kecord 


GREENS3ORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


File and invited engineers to send 
for additional copies. A self-addressed, 
business reply card was enclosed. 
Both the letter and the card were run 
off on our own office duplicating ma- 
chine. 

To insure greater readership, we 
typed envelopes addressed to indi- 
viduals and used first-class postage. 
Addressing thousands of envelopes 
individually was not so difficult and 
expensive as it might appear. We 
asked our secretary to address a mini- 
mum of 10 envelopes a day. This 
procedure prolonged the mailing pro- 
gram for several months, but it mini- 
mized expense. 


Like These Results? 


The results? Let’s take our Chi- 
cago territory as a_ representative 
example. In Chicago, there were 
approximately 900 companies on the 
list. We received 142 requests, or 
better than a 15° return, for addi- 
tional catalogs. As the return cards 
came in, they were immediately an- 
swered with the additional copies of 
the catalog as requested. The cards 
were then forwarded to our Chicago 
salesmen who were asked to telephone 
the responding engineers, introduce 
themselves and learn whether they 


could be of immediate service. 

The response for all 20 of our 
branch territories averaged slightly 
better than 12%. 

What did this direct-mail program 
accomplish ? 

1. We turned up a number of pros- 
pects for our field salesmen. Many 
of these prospects were converted into 
customers. More of them eventually 
will be, because a year or more 
elapses from drawing board to fin- 
ished product. 

2. We awakened a new awareness 
of our catalog in Sweet's. Several of 
our salesmen on their own initiative 
have reported an increase in branch 
telephone inquiries originating from 
this catalog. 

What did this direct-mail program 
of design engineers who, although 
they did not reply, may well remem- 
ber us should they ever need rubber 
parts. We're going to stimulate their 
memories by repeating this process. 

We believe we have proved some- 
thing important: A modest outlay of 
money for sales promotion can go a 
long way to develop a market pro- 
vided the three basic marketing tools 
—advertising, catalogs and selling— 
are properly co-ordinated and directed 
so that they complement each other. 

The End 
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Swiss steak dinner in one package (99c) 


Buyers can choose from four kinds (59c to $1.19) 


Frozen Dinners Catch On 


How did Quaker State Foods select menus? What chains 
handle the line? Why did company worry about potatoes? 


Mothers, bachelors, grandmothers 
who live alone, and working wives, 
now can reach into frozen food com- 
partments, place the food in the oven 
and 20 minutes later bring out a 
complete dinner. 

Quaker State Foods Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, a division of National koods 
Corp., New York City, produces 
8,000 to 10,000 pre-cooked frozen 
meals a day. In September, 1952, 
production was 2,000 meals daily. 

Meyer Bernstein, president of the 
company, decided in 1950 that the 
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market was ripe for 
frozen dinners. The business really 
took wings, however, when Quaker 
State was formed in September, 1952, 
with limited distribution in Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, and Erie. 

The four dinners which comprise 
the firm’s output were decided on 
after a house-to-house market survey 
in the Pittsburgh area. After deter- 
mining meals which take the most 
time for housewives to prepare, sur- 
vey teams asked such questions as: 
“Do you like these foods? How 


pre-cooked 


often do you eat them? Do you order 
them in restaurants?” 

The survey resulted in the decision 
to turn out these four meals, each 
serving one person: 


1. Swiss steak and mignon sauce, 
Delmonico potatoes and green peas. 
Suggested retail price: 99 cents. 


2. Pot roast of beef with jar- 
diniére sauce, potatoes au gratin and 
green peas: 99 cents. 


Turkey and vegetable platter, 
including turkey, sage dressing, gib- 
let gravy, candied sweet potatoes, 
green peas: $1.19. 


4. A casserole of turkey pot pie 
with sauce: 59 cents. 


Distribution through food brokers, 
selling to frozen food distributors 
and chain stores, has expanded rap- 
idly. It moved on to Ohio, upper 
New York State, West Virginia, 
Washington, D.C., Indiana, Boston 
and Detroit. New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Iowa, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
City and Kansas City were added. 
Distribution spread outside this coun- 
try, to Montreal, San Juan, P.R., 
and the Panama Canal Zone. Latest 
to be added were the Southern 
States. Distribution has extended to 
Denver, with the West Coast and 
Southwest to be added next. 


Which Chains? 


Among major super market chains 
that sell Quaker State frozen dinners 
are the A&P in Boston; Grand 
Union stores in the New York area; 
Red Owl and Bettendorf’s in the 
Midwest; Star Markets, Boston; 
Donahoe’s, Pittsburgh; Loblaw’s, 
Buffalo; Milgram’s, Kansas City, 
Me. , 

Quaker State has been successful 
in obtaining adequate space in refrig- 
erated cabinets in retail outlets. As 
Bernstein points out, a pre-cooked 
frozen dinner requires only about as 
much space as two packages of frozen 
peas. Retailers who carry frozen 
foods realize that a full pre-cooked 
dinner is the ultimate product in that 
category, and the Quaker State din- 
ners return enough profit to the re- 
tailer to pay their way. 

A survey by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer revealed that sales are highest 
in the middle economic group and 
are about equal in the low- and high- 
income groups. It has come as a sur- 
prise to Quaker State that sales are 
almost as good proportionally in 
small towns of 1,000 to 3,000 popula- 
tion as in large cities. In these semi- 
rural areas some families of four or 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Specialized 


VERTICAL PUBLICATION 
with a 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 


The fountain and fast food seg- 
ment of the restaurant industry 
is the outlet having fountain 
and counter restaurant service, 
which generally includes table 
or booth service. That’s the spe- 
cialized market Fountain & Fast 
Food serves vertically. 


In fast service eating places, 
twice - the - turnover - per - seat 
means more meals—more profit. 
This is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the restaurant industry 
— and is by far the largest of the 
eating place market. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Fast food outlets embrace fountains, 
counter restaurants, luncheonettes, 
sandwich shops, in-plant restaurants, 
drive-ins, etc. 


They are a vital part of drug stores, 
variety and department stores, air- 
ports, railroad stations, bus terminals, 
etc. 

On main stre¢t or main highway or in 
industry they all have one thing in 
common— 


FAST SERVICE 


Whether independent or chain operations the market and Fountain & Fast Food coverage ot 
it extends to over thirty different types of outlets numbering 50,000. That’s what we mean by 
horizontal coverage in a specialized vertical field. 


When you specify Fountain & Fast Food for an advertising schedule, it’s an assurance of a mar- 
ket well covered vertically and horizontally, coupled with all necessary specialized editorial 


content from cover to cover. 


Editorial and Executive Offices 


FO UJ NTAI N &. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Mid-Western Office 


FAST FO 0 0 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 


Phe Pacific Coast Representative 
the MAGAZINE SCFUING COUNMCT The Richard Railton Company 


fountain restaurants 
oad Mcnadnock Bldg., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Are you satisfied with 
your product’s identification? Sales and 
advertising men know how valuable a 
sparkling name plate can be. Let us help 
you create standout identification that 
reflects your product’s quality— marks 
it for more sales. Send a rough sketch 
or blue print for design suggestion and 
quotation. Write for your copy 
of “Etched or Lithographed 
Metal Products of Quality” 
with full color examples of our 
name and instruction plates. 


CHICAGO THRIFT—ETCHING CORPORATION 


1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, 1l1.,Dept. J 
SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 


interested 
in 
Virginia? 


we cover 


HALF 


WSIS-TV 
Chamndlsi9? 


ROANOKE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
AVERY-KNODEL, INC, 


five use frozen dinners on Sunday 
instead of eating out at higher prices 
in restaurants. 

Many people write to Quaker 
State, especially after an _ effective 
promotion of a one-eyed Eskimo doll 
was initiated. A wrapper plus 75 
cents brings the sender this doll, the 
company’s symbol. The company an- 
swers every letter received. 

In Quaker State’s kitchens, with a 
government inspector present at all 
times, more than 2,500 pounds of 
beef are used on days when pot roast 
or swiss steak meals are prepared. To 
simplify production, one type of meal 
is prepared each day. 

After the meat is sliced, it is 
weighed, then placed on aluminum 
trays. Women workers place the po- 
tatoes or peas in compartments, and 
gravies and sauces are ladled on. 
When each platter comes to the end 
of the line it is sealed in with a sheath 
of aluminum foil. Racks of platters 
are loaded on carts and quickly rolled 
into a vast quick-freeze vault. After 
overnight freezing, the foil trays are 
placed in individual cardboard car- 
tons. Then colorful rotogravure 
printed cellophane overwraps, pro- 
duced by Milprint, Inc., are applied. 

The package was designed prin- 
cipally to attract shoppers in super 
market frozen food departments, 
where competition for the buyer's 
dollar is keen. A minimum of reading 
material is printed on the package, 
because Quaker State officials be- 
lieved that it was more important to 
depict, in color, a reproduction of the 
meal inside. 

Each wrapper, with a bright blue 
background, carries a full-color re- 
production of the complete dinner. A 
One-Eyed Eskimo .is a feature of the 
design ; this is directly connected with 
the firm’s merchandising of the Es- 


kimo doll. Complete instructions tor 
preparing the dinners are printed on 
the wrap. Each package contains copy 
promoting the other three dinners in 
the Quaker State line. Ingredients of 
the dinner are printed on a red and 
white product identification square. 

Quaker State, which owns the dies 
for its tray, evolved a light-gauge 
aluminum type, 91/16” by 7 1/8”. 
Mass production has cut down cost 
of the trays so that they may be 
thrown away after using; one of the 
advantages of eating Quaker State 
pre-cooked dinners is that there is no 
dishwashing. An additional feature is 
that the tray can be picked up after 
heating without burning the hands 
and can be placed on a table without 
burning the table. 


Case of Cold Potatoes 


Experimentation solved another 
major problem: how to pre-cook the 
dinner so that when it is heated all 
the food will heat evenly. Early in 
the firm’s testing it was found that 
potatoes would not heat through 
properly. The outside of the potatoes 
would be hot and the inside cold. 
Now the cooking has been worked 
out so that when the meat and peas 
are hot the potatoes are hot all the 
way through. 

To heat, the customer removes the 
carton and overwrap and places the 
dinner in the oven with the foil top 
intact, thus retaining the moisture and 
flavor. The dinners also can_ be 
heated on a stove top or on an electric 
plate. 

Suggested heating time is 20 min- 
utes in an oven at 450°, or 14 min- 
utes on an electric bs oth or stove. If 
thawed to room temperature, only 
five minutes’ heating time is needed. 

In addition, Quaker State uses 
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HELP YOURSELF 


‘ TO A BILLION DOLLAR PIE” Zé r = ye 


Souter — 
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High income from agriculture and industry rate 
the 4-state Siouxland area one of the richest 
“market pies” in the world. That means SALES 


POTENTIAL UNLIMITED for any product. 


your share in 1954! 


CONTACT OUR NATIONAL REPS. NOW 


Get 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


NATIONAL REP. JANN & KELLEY, INC 
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Mind Your Manners 


"We have universal and free 
education, free debate, free right 
of assembly and free speech. 
Public relations arises out of these 
freedoms. Everyone is free to 
speak his piece, to tell his story, 
to try to persuade people to 
understand his viewpoint and sup- 
port his cause. So long as he is 
honest in his purpose and speaks 
the truth as he sees it, he is en- 
titled to be taken seriously. The 
days when an industrialist or finan- 
cial leader could pursue with im- 
punity a 'puklic-be-damned' course 
have long since ended. The impact 
of public censure is fierce and 
deadly for acts exposed as doing 
violence tc: the public interest. 
Important leaders of industry are 
demonstrating an increasing aware- 
ness that theirs is a public respon- 
sibility comparable in many re- 
spects with that of a man in high 
public office. Many have risen to 
the status of industrial statesmen 
and do not hesitate to take their 
case directly to the public. 

But some companies think of 
human or public relations in terms 
of talking to others, forgetting the 
need to listen also . . . It is just 
as important to know when to keep 
silent as i+ is to know when to 
talk." John W. Hill, president, 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., in a 
paper recently released by his 
firm. 


“Pays off for everybody”—Bishop 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc.—“‘Women are our 
best customers,” says John S. Bishop, 
Divisional Manager of Peoples Drug 
Stores, Inc. 

“That’s why we tied in with the 
unusual perfume promotion spon- 
sored by McCall’s magazine. Women 
read McCall's advertising pages and 
then come in and buy from us. It 
pays off for everybody.” 


Women in over 4,525,000 homes 
are guided by McCall’s in buying for 
their homes, their families, them- 
selves. That’s why you can’t find a 
better place to show your product 
than in 


McCalls 


newspaper advertisements up to full- 
page size, radio and television spots, 
and in-store demonstrations. Entering 
a new market, Quaker State allocates 
a certain percentage of anticipated 
sales for advertising. The introduc- 
tory advertising budget varies—fig- 
ures are not available—but the per- 
centage of cost drops with increased 
volume. 

Point-of-purchase demonstrations 
are held in super markets, where 
coupons worth 10 cents toward the 
purchase of the Eskimo Doll are 
passed out. In some stores meals are 
heated on hot plates and shoppers, 
provided with paper plates and plas- 
tic forks, sample warm, tasty dinners 
on the spot. 

The One-Eyed Eskimo Doll has 
helped to stimulate business. In addi- 
tion it serves as a constant reminder 
to the woman of the house and to her 
friends that Quaker State frozen din- 
ners are available. The End 
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We produce one of the West 
Coast's leading packaged food 
products under a brand name that 
is practically a household word 
It is distributed through jobbers, 
backed up by extensive retail sales 
coverage 


We need a top-drawer sales ex- 
ecutive to assume the dual re 
sponsibility of directing sales of 
our consumer brand and our in- 
dustrial line. 


This man must be able to plan 
and execute sales strategy, spark 
merchandising programs and di- 
rect our present complement of 


Wanted 


General Sales Manager for a 


Leading West Coast Food Product 


(Headquarters in 


Box 3011 Sales Management 


San Francisco) 


some 50 salesmen and_ branch 
managers 


Sales management experience in 
the grocery field is essential. 


Please reply only if you honestly 
feel you are qualified to take over 
a management level sales job of 
this type. The age we seek is 
probably 36 to 45 though an ex 
ception will be made for an out 
standing candidate. 


Your reply will be held in 
strictest confidence. Write us 
briefly in your first letter, out- 
lining present and past experi- 
ence, and enclose a photo if 


available. 


Tools For Selling 


1. Dick Todd (above) sells packaged trips abroad for top producers in company sales 
contests. In order to sell his group-incentive proposition to sales chiefs, he must convince 
them that (1!) travel abroad, rather than cash or merchandise, is the ideal incentive, ana 
(2) the "Todd Incentive Plan” is worth $12,000 or more of the prospect's money. While 
his prospects are highly qualified—their interest is developed by direct mail—Todd must 
clear a hurdle when he finally comes face-to-face with them: how to show persuasively the 
mechanics and promotional value of his program in about 25 minutes. To get help, Todd 


goes to an unusual clinic where .. . 


Visual Aids Get First Aid 


Executive roundtable wrestles with a classic: 


How to put punch into visual presentations. 


While visual aids are selling more 
products and services than ever be- 
fore, there is little reason to believe 
that the medium’s horsepower is gen- 
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erally understood, even among sales 
executives who conscientiously okay 
visual programs. 


Around a worktable in Manhat- 


2. "He ought to organize his presentation in 
sequence and eliminate the hop, skip and jump.” 
This is the suggestion of Frank Howard, sales pro- 
motion manager, Research Institute of America, 
who, like a dozen other executives from widely 
scattered fields, has just seen Todd make a “dry 
run" presentation. 


tan’s Hotel Roosevelt last month 
something was done about it. Visual- 
minded companies such as Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp., Combustion Engineering, 
Inc., and Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., were sending teams of sales 
promotion managers and other execu- 
tives to participate in a shirtsleeve 
clinic where they could (1) plan and 
develop ideas for visuals for some 
phase of their business, or (2) work 
to step up the selling power of exist- 
ing Visuals. , 

The 10-week clinic, fifth sponsored 
jointly by The Sales Executives Club 
of New York and the National Vis- 
ual Presentation Association, is really 
a “graduate seminar,” and already 
has some feathers in its cap. For ex- 
ample, Lily-Tulip is back for the 
third time. And as a result of visual 
techniques picked up at one of the 
10-week sessions, Renyx Field & Co., 
Inc., was able to lift its securities 
sales by a whopping 509% in six 
months. The company is back again 
with the same visual, hoping to put 
an even more effective tool into the 
hands of its sales representatives. 

Jim Herron, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., through participation in the 
clinic, developed a visual for the com- 
pany’s Credit Clearing Division 
Service. After using the visual in the 
field for five months, D & B found 
“a consistent sales increase in each 
of the five months.” 

Clinics are lead by Sidney Edlund, 
an old hand at such matters. He is 
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3. "You go into the story too quickly . .. Your introduction should have been 


made before you opened tne visual," thinks George Field (center), president Renyx 
Field & Co., Inc., New York City securities firm. 


founder of the National Visual 
Presentation Association ; president of 
his own company, which has devel- 
oped visuals for the National Sales 
Executives, Otis Elevator, Gulf Oil, 
el al; he is past president of Life 
Savers, Inc., and Pine Bros., Inc. He 
once told the New York Sales Execu- 
tives club that “if the Republicans 
had used visuals in 1948, Truman 
would have been defeated.” Now, 
says Edlund, ‘‘We don’t say a pres- 
entation or a visual idea is ‘good’ or 
‘bad.’ We simply explore the possi- 
bilities for better, sharper application 
of visuals, and participants are at 
liberty to use ideas suggested by the 
roundtable.” 

Participants first present the points 
of view they wish to implant in the 
minds of prospects, later draw up 
rough sketches of the points and, fin- 
ally, clinic members make their “‘fin- 
ished” presentations before the round- 
table. After listening to suggestions, 
which may range from “too dull,” 
to “you're not selling benefits,” mem- 
bers are able to go back to their re- 
spective companies with an armload 
of sound sales elementals. 

Field ‘Training Specialist Wes 
Caldwell, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 
says that when a clinic goes to work 
on a presentation, “it is with no 
holds barred. The only aim is to wind 
up with an effective presentation even 
if it means tearing the whole thing 
down and starting from scratch.” 
Caldwell’s project at the latest session 
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4. "lf I'm the prospect, your headlines should be 
expressed in term of benefits to me.’ That comes 


from Sidney Edlund, leader of the clinic. 


5. After considering suggestions from roundtable, Todd concludes that “more sequence 
feeling" in his visual is most valuable critique offered by clinic. Clinics last 10 weeks, are 
sponsored by the Sales Executives Club of New York and the National Visual Presentation 


Association. A new session begins February |. 


is a challenging one. Lily must sell 
its own salesmen and the wholesaler’s 
salesmen on the value of selling spe- 
cially imprinted cups and containers 
to fountain operators. Because most 
of Lily’s wholesalers carry many dif- 
ferent paper items and related mer- 
chandise, the business they do with 
Lily’s cups, containers and straws 
represents only a minor part of their 
total volume. Caldwell’s problem is 


to show the wholesaler and his men 
that time devoted to the sale of 
Lily’s line will be profitably spent. 


Caldwell thinks highly of the 
clinic, says that “in no other way is 
it possible to bring to bear on a 
visual presentation such wide and 
varied sales experience as is repre- 
sented by the participants.”’ (Each 
session is limited to about 10 com- 
panies.) Opinions from within one’s 
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Passaic-Clifton 
is one of 


New Jersey's 
top three 
test markets 


Sales Management's 1953 Test 
Market Study ranks  Passaic- 
Clifton among the top three cities 
recommended as test markets in 
New Jersey. Ranked second in the 
state and sixth in the Middle 
Atlantic Area for cities in the 
75,000-150,000 class, Passaic- 
Clifton received 22% of all votes 
cast for New Jersey cities. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 
iS one of 


North Jerseys 
top evening 
hewspapers 


You can reach 80% of all Passaic- 


Clifton homes with only one news- 
paper. The Herald-News of 
Passaic-Clifton . . . the North 
Jersey newspaper with the largest 
circulation in Bergen and Passaic 
Counties, 58,726 ABC. 


With top recommendation as a 
tes+ market and top circulation in 
Bergen and Passaic Counties, The 
Herald - News 
advertisers 


provides national 
North Jersey's out- 
standing opportunity for new sales 
and greater sales. 


THE HERALD.NEWS 


of Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 
New York General Advertising Office 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17 


JAMES J. TODD, Manager 
MU 5-013! 
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Tools for Selling (cont.) 


. . . visuals can be 


the most potent sales aids." 


6. Pretending to be prospects, members of clinic listen and watch as Todd gets into 
presentation. When he sits down, free-for-all discussion begins. Todd takes notes, comes } 
back following week with some of the suggestions incorporated in his visual, Progress can 


thus be measured from week to week. 


own organization, thinks Caldwell, 
“are apt to be too close to the prob- 
lem.” 

For the likes of Dick Todd, a for- 
mer sales executive for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, who now heads his own 
organization promoting the “Todd 
incentive plan”’ to sales chiefs in the 
market for incentive contest themes, 
the benefits of the panel’s collabora- 
tive thinking are “invaluable.” 

In making a presentation, ‘Todd 
must first sell the concept of travel 
abroad as a contest theme and prize, 
then demonstrate how Todd Associ- 
ates plans, counsels and carrys out 
promotional activities during con- 
tests. For example, as part of the 
package, Todd mails a host of broad- 
sides, bulletins and teasers to con- 
testants every few days, and the mail- 
ings are postmarked “Bermuda,” 
“Hawaii,” or wherever. Todd man- 
ages the transportation, hotels, par- 
ties, picnics, entertainment, publicity, 
rum swizzles, movies of the trip, etc. 
He must costs and the 
probable relationship to sales. 

Pulling these multifarious details 
into a visual is something else. While 
Todd has already sold his program 
to a number of well-known com- 
panies in the year since the venture 
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began (Electrolux, Remington Rand, 
General Electric), he soon realized 
that his presentation would be more 
effective if prospects could get it in 
a quick gulp. 

Thus, Todd signed up for the 
NVPA clinic for two reasons: (1) 
to get help in molding an effective 
visual which he can use himself, as a 
salesman, and (2) to enable him to 
pass what he learns on to a sales 
organization which he hopes to inter- 
est, later. 

Todd got the help he was looking 
for. After only three sessions with the 
clinic, he took a firm grip on a rough 
presentation book, took a plane for 
Lebanon, Ind. That night Todd was 
on his way back to New York City. 
He had an $80,000 sale in his pocket. 
The .Lebanon firm, one of the big- 
gest automobile accessories plants in 
the country, arranged with Todd to 
carry out a trip-contest with 2,000 
salesmen participating. When the 
contest is tallied, 350 executives, 
salesmen and wives will be off on a 
Todd vacation. 

“The sales promotion manager,” 
remarks Todd, “bought the program 
purely from the visual—as delivered. 
And the paste wasn’t even dry.” 

The End 
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“Chivalry isn’t dead...in Detroit!” 


- 


vy 
RADIO 


They learn faster, remember longer 
with Sound Movies! 


Every one of the more than 500 Radio Cab 
drivers in Detroit goes to “school” before he 
ever takes a cab out for the first time. Sound 
movies play a big part in his schooling. 
Sound movies train him in courtesy to cus- 
tomers, courtesy to other drivers ... teach 
him how to care for his cab, and how to 
drive safely. Directors of the training pro- 
gram at Radio Cab attribute their outstand- 
ing safety record, and the growth of their 
business as well, to their extensive sound 
movie program. 


In business, industry, church and school, 
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more and more sound movies are solving 
heretofore difficult and costly problems. 
Bell & Howell offers a wide variety of the 
finest motion picture equipment to help you 
do the best job at lowest cost. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


makers of the world’s finest 
motion picture equipment 


RADI©C CAB COMPANY 


“Sound movies and Bell & 
Howell equipment make it 
easy to teach our cab drivers 
courtesy. No other training 
method is so fast and effec- 
tive.” 


CHILTON MULLIKIN 
Vice-president and General Manager 
Radio Cab Company, Detroit, Michigan 


New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add that professional 
touch to your movies easily, in- 
expensively. Add sound to old -° 
silent films, change sound to fit 
specific needs . . . shows any 
16mm movie. From $699. 


Filmosound 285 shows optical 
sound or silent films. Brilliant 
pictures, full, natural sound at 
all volume levels. From $449.95. 


Find Out Today How 
Bell & Howell Can Help You! 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. A 
7190 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, complete information 


on sound movie equipment 
for use in: [1] Industry 


(J) Home [()Church [) School 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 
(by industry sales volume) 


A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over 
B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 
D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars 
E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation 

Aircraft Sales 

Auto Saies (New) 

Auto Sales (Used) 

Auto Service & Parts 

Auto Tires 

Baking 

Banks (Revenue) 

Beer 

Building (Heavy) 

Building (Residential) 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits & Veg. 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal (Anthracite) 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coin Machine Sales 

Commercial Printing 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines 

Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines 

Dry Cleaning 

Education é 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial) ...... 

Electrical Eq. (Consumer) 

Exports 

Farming 

Flour 

Food Processing 

Furs 

Gasoline & Oil 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. 

Household Products (Misc.) 

Imports 

Instalment Financing 

Insurance 

Jewelry & Watches 

Laundries 

Liquor (Alcoholic) 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS 


rkkke 


For January 1, 1954 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 
(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 


VRating lowered 
wikk 


wk 
xk 
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Mos. (See 
Above Key) 


Luggage 

| Machine Tools 

| Machinery (Agric.) 
| Machinery (Ind'l.) 

Materials Handling 
Meats . 


| Medical and Dental Care . 


| Metal Containers 

| Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Motion Pictures . 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 

Oii Burners 

Oil (Cooking) 

Oil Equipment 
Packaging & Containers 
Paint 

Paper & Products 
Personal Care 
Photegraphic Supplies 
Plastics 

Plumbing & Heating 


Printing & Publishing Equip. 


Radios 

Railrcad Equipment 
Railroads 
Refrigerators 
Restaurants & Bars .. . 
Restaurant Equipment 
Rubber Products 
Security Financing 
Shipbuilding 

hoes 

Silk Textiles 

Soap 

Soft Drinks 

Sports & Sporting Goods 
Steel & Iron 

Sugar 

Surgical Equipment 
Synthetic Textiles 
Television 

Toothpaste & Mouthwashes 
Toys & Games 
Trailers (Auto) 
Travel & Vacations 
Travel Overseas 
Trucks 

Utilities (Electric) 
Utilities (Gas) 
Utilities (Telegraph) 
Utilities (Telephone) 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Washers (Household) 
Woolens & Worsteds 


which indicates approximately no change in relation 
*Rating raised to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
kkk kk—Best Relative Outlook 


—Very Good Relative Outlook 
—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
—Far Relative Outlook 

—Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Relative Sales 
Size 


Mos. (See 
Above Key) 
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Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Future Sales Ratings Board Predicts: 
High Business Level in 1954 


How good it will be in your industry depends a lot on you. 
Will your products and promotions excite consumer inter- 


est? Or will you be caught in one of the rotating recessions 


which have characterized the postwar boom in 109 lines? 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS ° Consulting Economist 


A 1954 year of broadly varying 
trends in many industries, with the 
over-all level only a little below that 
of 1953, is foreseen by the Board of 
Analysts of Future Sales Ratings. 
Increased and more persuasive adver- 
tising and promotion is counted upon 
to bring record high business for 
some industries in 1954 and to coax 
a slightly higher level of 1954 total 
spending from the public, as compared 
with 1953. 

Rotating recessions have been the 
rule among individual industries in 
recent years. A prime example is the 
textile industry which had its indi- 
vidual recession during a period of 
basic, rising gross national product. 

Now, while durables are sagging. 
soft goods are showing considerable 
strength. Since they didn’t soar spec- 
tacularly in recent years, they are in 
better balance with demand. Strength 
in soft goods thus will help counter- 
balance a moderate decline in hard 
goods. 

This characteristic of our postwar 
economy, wherein we have been able 
to weather reactions in some areas 


< 


How to Read the Table 


For a complete perspective 
on each of the 109 industries 
rated, the ''size" rating and the 
"sales prospect" rating should 
be studied together. Reason: 
A change in a low-dollar-vol- 
ume industry is much less sig- 
nificant in dollar sales than in 
a big-volume industry. 
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with little impression on over-all pro- 
duction and employment, is expected 
to be evident in 1954. 

Peaks, valleys and plateaus are a 
logical expectation in the business 
trend, and we are now in a minor 
“valley” stage. The Board believes, 
however, that the sagging tendency 
of the total business level will be 
heavily counteracted by the greatest 
year of advertising and promotion in 
the history of the U.S. 

The winter consensus of re-analy- 
ses by this 300-man group of econ- 
omists, statisticians and marketing 
men on the sales potentials of the 109 
industries shown on the opposite page 
brings decreased ratings for 1954 in 
20 industries and increases in 2. The 
decreased ratings do not indicate a 
poor year for these industries; rather, 
they indicate that the old ratings 
had been a bit too high in relation fo 
the outstanding records of 1953. 

An individual reason for down- 
rating each of these 20 industries is 
not given in the present study, since 
the basic reason expressed was uni- 
formly the same: that, realistically, 
the 1954 ratings for these industries 
must reflect the exceptionally high 
sales base of 1953. In some instances, 
as will be evident from the number 
of stars assigned, a gain over the 
1953 period is nevertheless indicated. 
The lowered ratings in each instance 
are shown by an arrow pointing 
downward on the Future Sales Rat- 
ings table. 

In the instances of industries given 
higher ratings: Air Conditioning was 
given an advanced size rating of “F” 
to “E”; as this growing industry 
moves through the _ billion-dollar 
mark; Chemicals were given a higher 
sales prospect rating for the long 
term from 3 to 4 stars, as new dis- 
coveries and sales horizons in this 
field improve the prospect; Sports 


and Sporting Goods were raised ! 
star each to 5 stars for the near and 
long terms and Toys & Games were 
raised 1 star to 5 stars for the near 
term as the impact of growing-up 
wants of the huge totals of children 
swells demand; and Metal Contain- 
ers were given an increase in size 
rating from “F” to “E” as high de- 
mand from the food and miscellane- 
ous industries pushes the industry’s 
sales above the billion-dollar level. 

Bases for potential favorable or 
unfavorable ratings were expressed 
as follows: 


Bases for 
High Ratings .. . 


To reach new sales records, inven- 
tories must be high; they are not only 
close to record-breaking now, they 
also represent the broadest variety of 
newer and interesting styles and types 
of goods in the history of the country. 

Public buying power is excellent; 
personal income over $285 billion 
annually is 6% ahead of last year. 
This year’s disposable income (1954) 
expected to equal or slightly exceed 
that of 1953, reflecting tax cuts and 
higher wage levels. 

Tax cuts beginning Jan. 1, 1954, 
make a good psychological buying 
base, and should help to bring a fav- 
orable response to promotions. Vari- 
ous indicated cuts should bring $6 
billion more in 1954 _ purchasing 
power of individuals and industry. 

Businessmen have been thoroughly 
alerted to the need of extra and in- 
genious promotion, and a record year 
of advertising and selling expendi- 
tures is seen as stimulating to the 
over-all business trend. 

Further ingenuity in promotion 
and merchandising should _ bring 
higher sales because the basic buying 
power of the public is so strong, while 
many retail prices throughout the 
U.S. economy are at a comparatively 
low, favorable level. 

In addition to high income levels, 
accumulated liquid assets to date ap- 
proximate a_ record-breaking $570 
billion, consisting of $370 billion in 
currency and other savings, and $200 
billion in corporate securities. This 
figure is over three times all retail 
sales of the country in 1953. 

Further savings are going on top 
of this accumulation at about an $18 
billion annual rate. Even if savings 
were reduced one-third from this ex- 
cessive rate, that would make an 
added (and entirely possible) $6 bil- 
lion fillip to spending. 

While consumer debt is large, it 
does not loom  disproportionately 
against either the above savings totals 
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or against annual sales at retail. The 
approximate $80 billion total in mort- 
gages, installment loans, etc., is only 
14% of aggregate savings and a con- 
servative 27% of current annual per- 
sonal income. 

Economic history shows that great- 
est prosperity is associated with times 
when debt is large and rising; money 
so borrowed means goods sold, jobs, 
incomes. 

Improved goods at favorable prices, 
innate American desire for better liv- 
ing standards are basic stimulants to 
rising business and should help siphon 
off some of the unnecessarily high 
savings of individuals. Many clever 
promoters will make goods look bet- 
ter than cash. 

During the period since the last 
Census in April, 1950, the country’s 
labor force has increased about two 
million to a record total of over 63 
million. Wage rates are at a record 
high and rising. Pay scales are up at 
least a third over the immediate pre- 
Korean-war period. 

Stimulation from Government 
spending will continue, for such 
spending can be relaxed very little 
in the face of Soviet buildups. The 
$70 billion likely to be spent by the 
U.S. in 1954 is down but slightly 
from 1953; it compares with $40 bil- 
lion so spent in 1949, and $3 billion 
in 1929. 

The Federal Government stands 
willing and in fact obligated to take 
measures such as easing of credit and 


deficit spending to combat a recession. 
This is doubly emphasized in the 
knowledge that our international en- 
emies are hopeful of an economic 
collapse here. 

Working capital of business is at 
a new high, exceeding $90 billion, 
with current assets more than twice 
all current liabilities. This means that 
modernization, new ideas and heavy 
advertising expenditures can be well 
handled financially. 

Lack of speculation in recent years 
has helped to keep business healthy, 
while built-in supports to counteract 
any recessionary tendencies are ex- 
tensive, including such aids as mort- 
gage and bank deposit guarantees, 
unemployment compensation, social 
security and pensions. Moreover, the 
Governments of States and Munici- 
palities must expedite many essential 
works. 

Thus, in addition to potential 
spending by the Federal Government 
for needed projects, States and Mu- 
nicipalities have enormous amounts of 
pending expenditures for new schools, 
churches, hospitals and other institu- 
tions, sewage systems, highways, etc. 
This is a huge $100 billion potential 
market. 

Fundamentally significant, also, is 
the soaring rate of the nation’s popu- 
lation, reflecting the high birth rate 
and greater longevity. Now totaling 
about 161 million the population has 
grown 10 million since the April 
1950 Census. This growth is larger 


“For you, chief, Bureau of Internal Revenue!” 


than the entire population of the six 
New England states. 

This strong national growth—tak- 
ing place in a dynamic and produc- 
tive economy with high liquid assets 
in reserve and strong buying power— 
represents significant forward mo- 
mentum in requirements of all sorts. 

In any case, the country’s indus- 
trial horizons are still expanding at a 
fast rate. Such of the newer indus- 
tries as television, synthetic fibers, 
plastics, air conditioning, etc., are 
sure to give the economy of the coun- 
try an extra growth push, while 
America’s brilliant scientists may be 
expected to develop new frontiers. 


Ratings Could Go 
Lower Because ... 


Unusually heavy inventories, as in 
the automotive industry, may prove 
sticky, causing lower production and 
unemployment. 

Consumer credit is exceptionally 
high; borrowing is viewed by many 
as excessive now and likely to bring 
decreased future purchasing power. 

The buying public already holds 
large quantities of fairly modern 


durable goods; the question of satur- 

ation arises. Financing all durables 

is tougher, especially used cars. 
Difficulty in home financing has 


curbed the home-building boom; in 
recent months home-building starts 
have fallen off. . 

Basic commodity markets are de- 
moralizingly below those of last year 
in some instances. 

Farmers are having difficulties, 
with buying power about 10% below 
that of last year. 

Unemployment in scattered indus- 
tries, such as farm equipment, may 
spread. 

The fast pace of plant expansion 
in recent years has brought producing 
facilities to a point beyond the needs 
of the public; a digestion period ap- 
pears ahead, with lowered expendi- 
tures for new equipment tending to 
drag down the whole economy. 

Productive capacity also is improv- 
ing throughout the world, which is 
growing less dependent on the U.S. 
for many goods; lower export trends 
visualized. 

A favorable comparison in 1954 is 
difficult against the 1953 background 
of record-breaking performances by 
numerous industries. 

Severely rising competition in 
many lines and pressure on prices are 
placing a squeeze on profits. 

A hard-to-beat psychology of de- 
featism has developed in some quar- 
ters where it is believed that a reces- 
sion must take place. 
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aPRO 


This trade mark appears throughout the 

Survey of Buying Power ... often as many as five times to a page... to stamp 
the various columns as exclusive SALES MANAGEMENT data. 
Wherever market figures are published, the source 

in most cases will read: “Sales Management,” or “Survey of 
Buying Power,” or just SM or SBP. You see this identification on 
individual media promotion pieces... on 

media association studies... U.S. Government and 

state government releases . . . chamber of commerce bulletins... 
in hundreds of news stories from one end of the country to the other. 
Wherever you see it... and that’s 

practically everywhere .. . it’s the autograph of a professional 


... hall-mark of authority . .. signal for confidence. 


The SURVEY is all by itself... 


unmatched in Audience, Years of Service, Acceptance 
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Retail Trade Forecast for January, 1954 


The volume of retail sales in 
January of the new year will prob- 
ably drop drastically to $12.5 billion, 
in contrast to the seasonally high 
December, 1953 level of $17.1 bil- 
lion. In part reflecting the fact that 
January is traditionally one of the 
slackest retailing months, this Janu- 
ary will probably compare unfavor- 
ably with last January, which had 
been abnormally high. 

It is still too early to evaluate re- 
tail performance in the closing 
weeks of 1953. Gift shopping defi- 
nitely hit very high levels, particu- 
larly in such items as toys. However, 
the year did not appear to close with 
the bang that characterized the previ- 
ous Christmas season, and which had 
extended its influence over to the first 
few months of 1953. One of the 
reasons why retailing in 1953 closed 
with a whimper rather than with a 
bang was the fact that automobile 


sales, which for the full year ran 
eighteen percent ahead of 1952 regis- 
tered no more than a four percent 
gain in December over the same 
month ef the previous year. 

Among the states expected to re- 
port better-than-average performance 
for this January as opposed to Janu- 
ary of 1953, are: Florida, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age, are: Royal Oak-Ferndale, Mich., 
116.6; York, Pa., 116.4; New Lon- 
don, Conn., 116.0; Lorain, Ohio, 
115.8; Jackson, Mich., 115.4; Flint, 
Mich., 115.1; Portsmouth, Ohio, 
115.0; Long Beach, Calif., 114.4; 
Riverside, Calif., 114.1; Detroit, 
Mich., 113.4; Knoxville, Tenn., 
112.8; Evansville, Ind., 111.6; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 110.8; Gary, 
Ind., 110.4; Portland, Me., 110.4; 
Bellingham, Wash., 110.0. 


The SM Research Department has 
for many months been engaged in 
extending the list of high spot cities 
to include the central cities of a num 
ber of metropolitan areas which had 
not been previously represented here. 
Cities recently included are: Santa 
Ana, Calif.; Meriden-Wallingford, 
Conn.; New London, Conn.;. Al- 
bany, Ga.; Lafayette, Ind.; Lake 
Charles, La.; Monroe-West Mon- 
roe, La.; Hagerstown, Md.; Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Port Huron, Mich.; 
Joplin, Mo.; Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 
Hamilton, Ohio; Lima, Ohio; Lo- 
rain, Ohio; Middletown, Ohio; 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Hazleton, Pa.; 
Williamsport, Pa.; Abilene, Texas; 
Laredo, Texas; Port Arthur, Texas; 
San Angelo, Texas; Texarkana, 
Texas-Arkansas; Tyler, Texas; Dan- 
ville, Va.; Bellingham, Wash.; Ev- 
erett, Wash.; Kenosha, Wis.; La 
Crosse, Wis; Oshkosh, Wis. 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 
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Retail sales in January will total 12.5 billion dollars reflecting a 
4%, decline over January 1953. This volume of sales in terms of 
1935-39 dollars is 7.2 billion when adjusted as shown above. 
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The break between 1950 and 1951 reflects a change in the De- 
partment of Commerce definition of retail sales to include sales 
of outlets going out of business during the year. 
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The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 


oa 
for all retail activity as defined by the J ta : le t t 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are anuary re | sa & ar e q 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 


seo Phe A fg Advertisers in (parade 


Three Index Figures Are Given 


the first being “City Index —1954 vs. 1 839 030 00 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the see 5 + + 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 


gauging the long-term change in a mar- RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES CITY 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of Jan. 1954 Estimated Jan. 1939 INDEX 
400.0, for example, means that total retail CITy by Sales Manugement by Sales Management jan. 1939— 100 
sales in the city for the month will show vy AKRON (Beacon Journal) $ 30,670,000 $ 7,470,000 

a gain of 300% over the same 1939 vy ALBUQUERQUE (Journal) 13,920,000 1,600,000 

month. In Canada the year of comparison v: BEAUMONT (Enterprise) 


BOSTON (Post 
is 1941, the most recent year of official ms eAReEPORT Post) 


sales Census results. vy CHARLESTON, W. VA. (Daily Mail) 
The second figure, “City Index, 1954 CHICAGO (Sun-Times) 

vs. 1953,” is similar to the first except nd COLUMBUS, GA. (Ledger-Enquirer) 

that last vear is the base year. For short- ~ pang 

term studies it is more realistic than the tr DENVER (Rocky Mountain News) 

first, and the two together give a well- DETROIT (Free Press) 

rounded picture of how the city has vy EL PASO (Times) 

grown since the last Census year and $ enh man ep ler BP 

how business is today as compared with FORT oavue smth teal 

last year. vy FORT WORTH (Star-Telegram) 

The third column, “City-National In- sy GREENVILLE, S. C. (News) 

dex, 1954 vs. 1953” relates the city’s vy HARRISBURG (Patriot-News) 

change to the total probable national HARTFORD (Courant) 


° ° INDIANAPOLIS (Times) 
change for the same period. A city may > KNOXVILLE (News-Sentinel!) 
have this month a sizable gain over the é> LITTLE ROCK (Arkansas Gazette) 


same month last year, but the rate of x Lome onaee, Cate. - 
gain may be less—or more than that of _ __ (Independent, Press-Telegram) 
J * r . . vy MACON (Telegraph & News) 
the nation. All figures = this column vy MADISON (Wisconsin State-Journal) 
above 100 indicate cities where the change <> NEWARK (Star-Ledger) 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. ‘vy NEW BEDFORD (Standard-Times) 
The City-National Index is derived by wv oe Capnien- Pet 
ae loader & city by YY (Tribune) 
ae — — figure of the city by AS GUERIN thwoned Stern 
et Gr he Nace. vy PORTLAND, MAINE (Telegram) 
vy QUEENS, N. Y. 
The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives (Long Island Sunday Press) 118,020,000 


ince 1 § retail earner a vy ROANOKE, VA. (Times) 10,890,000 
the total amount of retail sales for the ST. LOUIS (Post-Dispatch) 91,110,000 
projected month. Like all estimates of ve SAN DIEGO (Union) 40,960,000 


what is likely to happen in the future, vy SCRANTON (Scrantonian) 11,240,000 
both the dollar figure and the resultant vr SIOUX FALLS, S. D. (Argus-Leader) 5,950,000 
index figures can, at best, be only good SYRACUSE (Herald-American) 27,160,000 
approximations, since they are necessarily o SUEDLEEE, We WA Gtowe-Re ister) beg ty 4 
projections of existing trends. Allowance ¢y WICHITA (Eagle) . 22,130,000 
is made in the dollar estimates for the vy YOUNGSTOWN (Vindicator) 17.930,000 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- Total PARADE market retail sales $1,839,030,000 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
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vy Exclusive PARADE markets—served by no other syndicated Sunday magazine. 


Parade is the Sunday magazine section of the 43 newspapers 
. b in 43 major markets listed above. Parade reaches 
tected by copyright. They must not be than half of all families in these éitic i 1 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or more than half of all families in these cities anc at least 

in part, without written permission from one in five in 1,600 outlying areas. Repeated surveys 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. show Parade is America’s best read magazine... 
and gives advertisers twice as many readers per dollar as any 


Suggested Uses for This Data include of the big three weekday magazines. 


(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your Parade, the Sunday Picture 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 

ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- Magazine with 13,000,000 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


constant readers 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


*% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1953 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 
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How Important Is 


NORWALK, Conn.? 


Norwalk is a big shopping center— 
listed by Sales Management as a 
metropolitan area — a market of 
92,000 population. 


Total Income $203,964.000, Total 
Retail Sales $126,592.000, Family 
Income $7658—-$2572 above aver- 
$2217 


age, Per Capita Income 


$794 above average, Family Sales 


S416 
(Quality 


$862 above average, Market 
Index 135—35°% above 
average. 
THE NORWALK HOUR, with dominat- 
ing circulation in this high income area, 
is the surest way to get more sales for 
your advertising dollars. 15,252 daily cir- 
culation—91% coverage of the city zone 
homes, 55% of the entire trading area. 


The Norwalk Hour 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


You Always Get More In | 
Middletown 


Again in 1954 advertisers will get 
more for their investments because— 
Employment is up. 
. Income is up. 
. New industries are here. 


. Old industries are expanding. 
. Circulation of The Press is up. 


Yes, everything is moving forward to 
provide you with the best sales target 
we ve ever offered. This means more 
sales—more profits—if you go after 
this plus business through the col- 
umns of The Middletown Press. 


No combination of incoming, non- 
local papers comes anywhere near 
equalling the coverage of The Press. 


“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


e MIDDLETOWN, 


Sat 
| (lied 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. January 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


UNITED STATES 


437.0 . 0 12533.00 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Gadsden 
Mobile 
Montgomery 


Arizona 
Phoenix ja . 22.02 
% Tucson : : ‘ ‘ 11.96 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Fresno - 

*% Long Beach . 

ww Los Angeles ... 
Oakland 

¥% Pasadena 

we Riverside 

¥% Sacramento 

% San Bernardino 

% San Diego 
San Francisco . 
San Jose 

w%& Santa Ana .. 

% Santa Barbara 
Stockton 
Ventura 


Colorado 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 

* Pueblo 


Connecticut 

ww Bridgeport 

%& Hartford 

* Meriden- 
Wallingford 


* NEW LONDON 


FIFTH MARKET IN CONNECTICUT* 


Still Holds The Lead 
In High Spot Gities 


Greatest increase in December 
retail sales in the State. 16%/, 
above the national gain. 


Your Advertising Exclusively In 


"Your Good Evening Newspaper" 


will reach 96°, of all families in 
this 61,547 population area in 
southeastern Connecticut — 
Money saving coverage! 


23,100 Daily Circulation 
47% Reading Matter 
12¢ a line 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
National Representatives 


* Source—Media Records 12 Conn. 
Market Study. 


Stamford, Conn. 


where advertisers will have 
a Happy New Year— 
ALL YEAR. 


First among the 200 largest 
cities—with a family income of 


$8,282. 


As always we will do our share 
to make 1954 your most pros- 
perous year. 


Happy New Year to all our 
good customers and friends. 


STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Stamford, Conn. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 


city city at WILLIAM H. SHELTON 


Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
VS. vs. vs. January 


1939 1953 1953 1954 | General ° Manager 


Connecticut (cont.) THE NORRISTOWN, PA., TIMES HERALD 


Middletown 423.2 91.5 
New Haven . 333.1 94.3 


te New London .. 4233 114 116. ; COHMOCUMCE) ling lerm clemson 


% Stamford .... 4636 97.2 
we Waterbury .... 3700 96.4 


Delaware of CO} (With welh 


*% Wilmington ... 395.3 96.4 


ELIT THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY, INC. 


Washington . 373.9 93.1 


Florida VOLVOIOW hing lhe 
we Jacksonville. 98.0 
*% Miami... 102.5 


chan. oa : NORRISTOWN TIMES HERALD 
on we OF 


Georgia NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
% Albany 
% Atlanta és f 

anal ; , Cla 
& Savannah 


Most Important Segment of 


Hawaii “The Greater Philadelphia Area” 


%& Honolulu 
Capital of Montgomery County 
Idaho 


Boise 


HOME OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES: Steel—Yarns 


Illinois Textiles — Woolens — Machinery —- Laminated Plastics 
%& Bloomington .. 407.4 ie - Q . i f 
Champaign. Tires — Batteries — Mine Products — Coke—Chemicals 
Urbana ...... 422.2 
we Chicago ...... 384.0 ; Beverages—Farm Products 
Danville ...... 388.4 
Decatur snes se ae 
East St. Louis . 432.4 
Moline-Rock Home For The Workers of Greater 
Island-E. Moline 426.5 . ; 

% Peoria ....... 355.3 " ale ae 
te Rockford ..... 457.3 98. Philadelphia 
w% Springfield ... 422.0 


lndiene “LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


w& Evansville 
*% Fort Wayne 
*% Gary . 


sate 5 308 « | The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, /nc. 


Terre Haute 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids 
ig ila ’ ’ NEW YORK @e DETROIT e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
Dubuque .... . PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH e SYRACUSE 
Sioux City 
* Waterloo 


JANUARY 


MAINE'S 
BIGGEST MARKET 


7 Counties in our 
ABC Retail Trading Area 


1/3 of the 


income and 


Better than 
states total 
retail sales covered by oné 


big medium— 


Bangor Daily News 


“Maine's Largest Daily Newspaper” 


67,071 Daily—71,619 Sat., Sun. 


Rep. by Small, Brewer & Kent, Inc. 


1954 Selling 


BIDDEFORD-SACO 


In this highly industrialized area” 
where family income averages 
$5,586 or $961 higher than the 
State, you can really sell if you 
want to. 


Employment is secure high 
wages are certain and the people 
are accustomed to being able to 
buy what they need and want. 


The Biddeford Journal, read in 
95% of the homes, is your best 
introduction to a big sales pro- 
gram. It’s your best buy in Maine. 
*More “Value added by Manufacture” 


in York County than any other Maine 
County. 1953 Survey of Buying Power. 


Ne 5 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


| Spt 
ied 


——— 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. January 
1939 1953 1954 


City City 


Kansas 
Hutchinson 
Kansas City 
Topeka 
Wichita 


Kentucky 
% Lexington 

%& Louisville 
Ww Paducah 


Louisiana 

% Baton Rouge 
Lake Charles 
Monroe 
West Monroe . 

% New Orleans 
Shreveport 


Maine 

Bangor ...... 
% Lewiston-Auburn 
& Portland 


. 330.7 
355.3 


ABC Says 
City Zone 


Paducah 
52,016! 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions on Feb. 11 credited Paducah 
with a city zone population of 
52,016, retroactive to Oct. 1, 1952. 


Previous figure was 36,327. 


Since a  bhillion-dollar atomic 
energy plant was started in 1951, 
the Paducah market has grown in 
every way. Put it on your 50,000 
‘national’ list. 


The Paducah Fun Democrat 


31,202 Paducah, Ky. R.O.P. 


ABC Color 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


$208, 762,000 


Buying power in the State's 
most responsive market. 


With that kind of money, no 
wonder the Pittsfield Metropoli- 
tan Area is still . . . family for 
family . . . the most responsive 
mass market in the State—with 
more sales per family than any 
other Massachusetts metropolitan 
market. 


Served by one of the country’s best 
read The Berkshire 
Eagle, with 100% coverage of the 
city zone and 70% of the entire 
county. 


newspapers, 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Taunton, Mass.... 


made to order for sales 
and profits ... 


Top buying power of Bristol 
County’s three largest mar- 
kets with a family income of 
$5,172 - well 
above average for all com- 
modities 


- spending is 


food sales per fam- 
ily, for example, are $1,087 
or $207 above the U.S. aver- 
age. 


The Gazette, reaching more 
than 90% of the families, 
provides the way to tap this 
plus-income, free-spending 
market. 


Taunton Gazette 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Established 1884 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


74 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 

1954 1954 1954 (Million) 

vs. vs. vs. danuary 

1939 1953 1954 


Maryland 

& Baltimore .... 382.3 
Cumberland ... 296.6 

% Hagerstown. 362.5 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Brockton 
vw Fall River .... 
*% Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn... ban 
New Bedford .. 3 
Pittsfield 
* Salem 
% Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 
%& Battle Creek .. 
® Bay City 


w%& Grand Rapids .. 

% Jackson 

%& Kalamazoo .... 

¥% Lansing 

Ww Muskegon 

% Pontiac 

% Port Huron ... 

% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 

% Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Duluth .. 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul . 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 
Joplin .... 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph ... 

*% St. Louis 
Springfield 


Montana 
Billings 
Butte ‘ 
Great Falls .... 


Nebraska 
%* Lincoln 


New Hampshire 
Manchester .. 93.9 
Nashua t 92.7 


JANUARY 1, 1954 


Are You Advertising To Acreage 
Or To People With Money To Spend? 


The PORTLAND, MAINE Market 


is a Nine County Sales Area 


OF ALL THE 
GENERAL MERCHAN.- 
DISE SALES IN THE 
STATE OF MAINE ARE 
CONCENTRATED 


IN THESE NINE 
SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES 


$43,339,000 


1952 GFN. MDSE. SALES 


* May !0, 1953 
Survey of Buying Power 


The PORTLAND newspapers give you 
94% coverage of the city and retail trade 


zone and 52% of the entire nine counties. 


78,164 circulation daily . . . 87,243 Sundays 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


The odds are in 
your favor 


Because the families in the 
Little Falls area are accus- 
tomed to better living, your 
chances of selling more at 
lower cost are also better. 
Take family food sales for 
example: 

Little Falls $1.407 
Herkimer County 1,024 
New York State 1,096 
U.S.A. 879 
With a record like this you 
can be sure that a schedule 
in the Times, reaching 75% 
of the entire market area of 
30,000 


bigger profits in 1954. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


people, guarantees 


ONLY 
THE 
POST 


—reaches 
—influences 
—seils 


the City of Salisbury, the County of 
Rowan, in the heart of teeming 
Piedmont Carolinas. The total circu- 
lation of all metropolitan state 
7 combined in this great mar- 
et is a fraction over 3000, Post 
circulation over 16,000. 


Write, ‘phone, wire 
for detailed facts 
and figures. 


THE SALISBURY POST 


NwIh Coa 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. January 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 

*% Camden 
Elizabeth 

we Jersey City- 

Hoboken 

we Newark ; 
Passaic-Clifton 

¥% Paterson 

%*% Trenton 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque .. 870.0 


New York 

%& Albany 
Binghamton 

% Buffalo 
Elmira 

% Hempstead 
Township 
Jamestown 
New York . 

% Niagara Falls 

Ww Poughkeepsie 

% Rochester 

w% Rome : 
Schenectady 

% Syracuse . 
Troy 

% Utica 


North Carolina 
Asheville 
Charlotte 
Durham .. 
% Greensboro 
% Raleigh .. 
Salisbury 
Wilmington 
% Winston-Salem 


36% Above Average 


CORNING, N. Y. has a quality index 
rating of 121 according to Sales Manage- 
ment. This means that for every dollar 
spent by U.S. families, the families 1m 
Corning should spend $1.21 or 21% more. 
Actually Corning families are spending 
36% above average—that’s a big plus— 
it's a sure bet you can’t lose when you 
advertise to the families in Corning. 


The Evening Leader is the only 
medium providing complete coverage 
of the $96,394,000 market. 


Send for your copy “Meet Jim Foster,” 
Corning market story. 


The Evening Leader 


CORNING, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Specialty Agency 


Add the IMPACT 


COLOR 


in ALTOONA 


Add reader-pulling color, matched 
to your exact specifications in the 
Altoona Mirror every day. 


Use the combination you want 


Black plus 1 COLOR 
Black plus 2 COLORS 


Remember, color adds _ pulling 
power to your story, helping you 
sell ALL the over 33,000 daily cir- 
culation of the Mirror. 
ALTOONA, PA.'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 


Elltoona 
Mirror. 


MOUNTING MILLIONS! 


$81,000,000 


spendable income in 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


This most important segment 
of, the Greater Philadelphia 
Market is teeming with new 
and expanding industries, new 
homes, new schools, new 
stores. A wealthy market! 


Your influential selling ace is 
the NORRISTOWN TIMES 
HERALD, notable for 100% 
Home Coverage. This potent 
force is on the inside . . . key- 
ed to community life, keyed to 
SELL for you! 


Montgomery County’s Great Home 
Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) (S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 


“It Figures—” 


Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
For 1954 sales, keep in 
mind these Woonsocket fig- 


Vs. vs. vs. January vs. vs. vs. January 
1939 1953 1953 1954 1939 1953 1953 1954 

ures. Per-family average sales 

top the R.I. avarage in every 
retail category—by 27% in 
Drugs, 13% in Food, 26% in 
Gen. Mdse. (‘53 S.M. Survey 
of Buying Power). This high- 
powered market, 104,459 strong, 


%Y 


City City 


Yj 
Y 


Wy 
V4, 


“i fh ff 


tp 


South Carolina 


- 397.0 89.0 92.7 
- 530.6 100.1 104.3 
473.3 93.7 97.6 
-. 492.2 883 92.0 


North Dakota 


366.4 


VDA 


Charleston 
% Columbia .. 
Greenville 

Spartanburg 


ty 
YY 


Fargo 


Vdd 


4 


Ve 


Ohio 

¥% Akron 

% Canton 

¥* Cincinnati 

w Cleveland 

¥% Columbus 

* Dayton 

% Hamilton 

*% Lima 

% Lorain .. 115.8 

%& Mansfield 107.0 
Middletown : 91.1 

% Portsmouth . 115.0 
Springfield ‘ 97.0 

% Steubenville 107.0 

% Toledo .. 105.7 

% Warren 110.2 
Youngstown 95.6 

* Zanesville 102.0 


103.3 
105.6 
103.5 
105.3 
103.8 
102.8 
104.2 
102.0 


Ya 


Yy Z 
YY 


should figure high in your pro- 
motion efforts this year. Sell 
it through Woonsocket's one- 
and-only local daily, the 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen 89.8 93.5 
Sioux Falls .... 371.9 89.4 93.1 


Yy 


Yo 


Yy 


ZL 


ll 


Tennessee 


¥% Chattanooga 103.3 107.6 
%& Knoxville 108.3 112.8 
Memphis . 93.4 97.3 
Nashville. . 95.5 99.5 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
PLUS MARKET 


- 452.5 


Texas ; 
Abilene 1 90.1 93.9 N 


YW 


Oklahoma 


Bartlesville 
Muskogee 


Oklahoma City . 


% Tulsa 


Amarillo 
%& Austin 
Beaumont 
Corpus Christi . 
¥* Dallas 


Oe VED. cvede § 


87.8 915 
96.0 100.0 
93.1 97.0 
94.2 98.1 
99.8 104.0 
102.0 106.2 


\ 


Fort Worth .... 632. 92.3 96.1 
Galveston ¥ 89.3 93.0 
WE cies ‘ 94.9 98.9 
Laredo ‘ 87.0 90.6 
Lubbock , 86.4 90.0 
Port Arthur ... 94.7, 98.6 
San Angelo .... . 88.4 92.1 
San Antonio .. J 95.1 99.1 
Texarkana - 86.7 90.3 

97.3 101.4 

97.0 101.0 
Wichita Falls .. 5 88.8 92.5 


Newport, R. I. 


Today more than ever, income 
means sales, and this is particu- 
larly true with the ta selling 
period ahead. 
Newport's family income of 
$6,341 tops every city and 
county in the state . . . $1,070 
higher than Rhode Island and 
$1,255 above the United States 
average. 

Sell this high-income market 
through Newport County's only 
daily. 


The Newport Daily News 
Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


Oregon 


Eugene 
Portland 
* Salem 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown 
Altoona 

*% Bethlehem . 

Ww Chester .. 

% Erie 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 

% Norristown 

*% Oil City 

*% Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

% Reading 
Scranton 

% Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 

*% York 


397.3 
. 307.2 
. 437.6 
460.2 
502.7 
386.1 
. 322.2 
.- 321.9 
328.9 
359.5 
370.1 
374.3 
351.2 
369.2 
289.7 
351.4 
378.5 
433.0 


Utah 


¥% Salt Lake City . 


Vermont 
Burlington . 94.7 98.6 3 —- eres 


Rutland 88.1 91.8 
- + for full 
population, sales 


Virginia 
Danville ...... . 95.6 99.6 
%& Lynchburg 97.5 101.6 
Newport News .. ‘ 910 94.8 
Norfolk a 95.0 99.0 
% Portsmouth 101.8 106.0 
Richmond ..... . 95.1 99.1 
¥%& Roanoke 96.3 100.3 


Rhode Island 


- 303.4 92.8 
- 312.0 88.3 


Providence 
Woonsocket 


JANUARY I, 1954 


in | the nation 


in income 
per household 


An average annual income of $6,575.00 
per household for Madison and Dane 
county; an eight county retail sales 
total of $425 million — sell it best 
with central Wisconsin's first television 


MADISON, WIS. 


ented no 


HEADLEY-REED TV 


Divisional 
SALES MANAGER 


Wanted 


Established, nationally known 
manufacturer has two un- 
usual openings for regional 
sales managers. One for New 
York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey area, another in the 
West. 

Compensation: $8,000.00 start- 
ing base, plus bonus on per- 
formance, plus override above 
quota. Income possibilities of 
$12,000.00 or more per year. 

Duties: Supervision of exten- 
sive dealer organization in 
existing territories; recruit- 
ing, training and direction of 
new salesmen and local man- 
agers. 

Requirements Age 35-55; back- 
ground of successful selling 
and sales management ex- 
perience, especially in direct 
to consumer fields such as in- 
surance, books, appliances, 
ete. 

For confidential personal 
interview, address L. A. Wat- 
son, president, 21 N. Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954. 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. January 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


Washington 
® Bellingham 
Everett 
* Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


West Virginia 

% Charleston . 429.9 
Huntington . 390.2 

% Wheeling ...... 322.7 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
% Green Bay 

*% Kenosha 
w La Crosse 
Madison 
*% Milwaukee 
% Oshkosh 
Racine 
% Sheboygan 
Superior 


Biggest Florida 


Increase 
9n Central (Inland) Florda 
there is one dominant medium 
for half a million people. 
ORLANDO 


SENTINEL-‘STAR | 


It leads all Fla. papers 

in circulation increase, 

ABC ending March 31 
with 12.4 pct. 


ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR 


Morning - Evening - Sunday 
Orlando, Florida 


t Rep. Burke, Kuipers G Mahoney 


Wyoming 
Casper ....... 5275 95.3 99.3 
Cheyenne 461.1 918 95.6 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
S.M. Forecast for January, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. ¥s. vs. January 
1941 1953 1953 1954 


CANADA 


Alberta 


% Calgary 
% Edmonton 


British Columbia 


Vancouver 
Victoria 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 208.5 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax cacee eee 


Ontario 

*% Hamilton 

¥% London 
Ottawa 

%* Toronto 

*% Windsor 


Quebec 


Montreal 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
%& Regina 379.0 103.0 


EXECUTIVE 


Responsible for Sales 
I 


If you believe 1 should conti to 
improve selling methods, write on company 
letterhead for complimentary copy of "A 
Modern Sales Training Program,” based on 
many years study of the subject. Clients in 25 
states. Program endorsed by executives of 
leading corporations and associations. 


WORSHAM INSTITUTE 
Division of Carter-Brooks Co. 


168 N. Meramec Ave., St. Lovis 5, Mo. 
Established 1935 


WANTED 


Established Chicago commer- 
cial film producer desires two 
permanent staff account men 
experienced in motion pictures, 
slidefilms & television. Send full 
resume to L. P. Mominee. Draw- 
ing and commission basis. 


Atlas FilmCorporation 
1111 South Boulevard 
Oak Park, Hlinois 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Aero Mayflower Transit Co. ........... 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper Inc. 


Abvons Publishing Co. 2.20 .cccccccccces 7 
Agency: Bauer Advertising Inc. 

PI ib cn aca 56 Saw ovis Wube us aees 55 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 

ee EE sn eating ba cbe aeuaus aa 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Co. 

Pe I NS Shi wid ivcc bent uss eos . 4 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Co. 

SED. a. tncccerneetceeneoe'ne 76 

CUES os 8 a caleao seen es 1 
Agency: Cecil & Presbrey, Inc 

Artcraft Sign Company ................ 15 
Agency: Wendt Advertising Agency 

PU I rid nak Geninsb Stew e'-bae - 4 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Co. 

PT koa b cedes toes Tiewns see ee 23: 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 

a 74 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn ..... 5 

IE Fah dnc cewcccchet sue cece 65 
Agency: McCann-Erickson Inc. 

INE SUNN acc ccncecvicdcecences 74 

Buffalo Evening News ................. 42 
Agency: The Moss Chase Company 

I FN cca cdnveswianesesecwts 48A 
Agency: Ellington and Co., Inc. 

Re i a oe 1 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 

Chicago Daily News ..............000. 6 
Agency: Patton, Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc. 

Chicago Thrift Etching Corporation ..... 60 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk Inc. 

re 4th Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Cleveland Piain Dealer ................ 19 
Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 

Corning Evening Leader ................ 76 

PUD, nt Se tink b. orden eS elon 17 

ee 35 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

Ge MOE. died cadcncendans ces aeeees 38 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Co. 

Dun and Bradstreet Inc. ............... 53 

Fountain and Fast Food ................ 59 

I, IES sani wives ccektaess 2 
Agency: Hickey & Murphy Inc. 

Greensboro News Record ............... 57 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

The Schuyler Hopper Company ......... 31 

Industrial Equipment News ............ 3 
Agency: Tracy Kent & Co. 

Journal of Accountancy ............... 17 

See ST SE 4s 5. ac on ee eneaneweee 76 

Locally Edited Gravure Magazines ....... 13 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey Advertising 

Loulsville Courier Journal .............. 38 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey Advert'sing 

Julius Mathews Special- Agency ......... 73 

McCall Corporation .............. 40, 52, 61 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

McGraw Hili Publishing Co. .......... 46, 47 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 

RRSMatewe FUSE. cccccccccccccccccces 72 


DEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune .......... 14 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Inc. 
Motion Picture Advertising Service ...... 43 

Agency: Walker Saussy Advertising 
National Broadcasting Company ........ 20 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 


National Business Publications .......... 18 
Agency: G. M. Basford Co. 

Navy Times .......... é0seees cocccccce 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Co 

PE EY Wiceheeevectvonedeveee'ce - © 

oe a eee re 72 

PID a4 en cateGasaevascnes bese 77 

Norristown Times Herald .............. 76 
Agency: The Wm. H. H. Neville Co. 

SE EE, hosp areduieesiosscecwuan 72 

Orlando Daily Newspapers ............ 78 
Agency: Hammond-Botts, In 

Paducah Sun Democrat ................- 74 

CU SI 55-6505 5 6 tp eiene condense 71 
Agency: Calkins & Holden, Carlock, 

McClinton & Smith, Inc. 

Passaic Herald News ..........-.+- coon 

Penton Publishing Company ............ 51 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling Inc. 

Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle ....... 74 

Portiand Press Herald Express .......... 75 

Pe I nine Ses wesoreced ede che 39 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

PUPORETNG: cc ccccccccescvcvscccccccesce 16 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Agency 

Roanoke Times and World News ........ 10 
Agency: The Gasman Levin Company 

St. Louis Post Dispatch ........... 2nd Cover 
Agency: Gardner Advertising Co 

Seles Management ............0ss0055 69 

ees 17 
Agency: Pitluk Advertising Co. 

Sahee TOG ce vsccvvveccesvccovecseves . & 
Agency: George F. Koehnke, Inc. 

Ny ere er eT ee ee 76 
Agency: The J. Carson Brantley 

Advertising Agency 

Sioux City Journal & Journal-Tribune ... 60 

Oe rere eee - 36 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk Inc. 

I i caticnseceeks snees eae 17 

DONS TNE on cc ce cctcccccesece — 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. ......... 15 
Agency: M. Glen Miller Advertising 

SR SD ks 5 Kcdeccesceecevess 12 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 

Sweet's Catal es ee 3rd Cover 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


Pe ND. n.:0 0:0-5:6.6:4500000000608-08 74 

J. Walter Thompson Company .......... 9 

U.S. News and World Report ......... 36, 37 
Agency: The Caples Company 

Co I ee ee 40 
Agency: Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency 

WE CD oc ctsccicsccctess coe WO 
Agency: Madison Advertising Agency 

WOAI-TV (San Antonio) ............... 48B 
Agency: Wyatt Advertising Agency 

WRC e CUO 65 cecicesececccccccs 60 

Wall Street Journal ............600005 4 


markets. 


SALES MANAGER 


To direct marketing of laboratory and industrial instruments for large well- 
established company in Southern California. Will have entire responsibility for 
multimillion dollar annual sales in broad industrial, academic, and clinical 


Candidate must have proven sales management record in both direct and 
distributor sales as well as experience in the direction of such related activities 
as application engineoring, sales promotion, and market development. A sound 
technical background is desirable in order to make the most of this opportunity. 

Please give complete resume as well as salary requirements in first reply. 
All information will be kept confidential. 


Box 3014 


Sales Management 


ND GOD nn 6s bat cins c2sesse re 77 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
Worcester Telegram ...........-.0+05+ 54 


Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EXPERIENCED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


National Sales Manager 
with practical experience 
and background to promote 
the sales of Commercial 
Refrigerators and Display 
Cases. through Regional 
Managers and Distributors 
and Dealers already set up 
on national basis. Prefer 
man presently employed, 
good personality with top 
qualifications and recom- 
mendations, capable of do- 
ing a terrific job. Salary 
and bonus no object to 
right person. Replies held 
in strictest confidence. Our 
executives know of this ad. 


Box 3015 


SALES MANAGER 


Wanted by well established 
Conn. firm with new patented 
electrical accessories line. Great 
potential in tremendous untapped 
market. Experience as organizer, 
sales planner, director, and mer- 
chandiser essential. Knowledge 
of drug, chain, electrical and 
hardware outlets important. Im- 
mediate opportunity. Send com- 
plete, detailed resume and letter 
why you are our man. Include 
earnings, age, ambitions and 
availability. Write Box 3013. 


Comprehensive Experience 


MERCHANDISING AND SELLING 
PRODUCTS TO THE TOBACCO 
TRADE 


My experience and successful record 
can boost sales of your line in this 
field. Either as broker or sales rep- 
resentative. An interview can be 
mutually profitable. Box 3012, Sales 
Management. 


Transferred to Philadelphia? 
Then You'll want to live in 
the Beautiful Suburbs!! 
For Home Information Write 
Bill Kirklend 
“The Real Estate Man” 


25 South Easton Road, Glenside, Pa. 


JANUARY 


The Swatch Fal 


I enjoyed the piece by Mike 
Hughes on Kent Cigarettes in SM 
for Dec. 1. The cynic in me makes 
me shudder at what might happen 
to Kent's investment should a com- 
petitor decide to use a Maicronite 
filter. Is that patented, Mike? 


Lee Tires tell you to “Get there, 


weather or not.” 


Tup Way sends a Communist 
Party axiom: “The whole is equal 
to the scum of its parts.”’ Also a slo- 
gan for the Doughnut Corp.: “I can 
get it for you hole sale.” 


Nosone has topped his goldfish 
analogy, but Irvin Cobb could also 
have said: “No more privacy than a 
hospital patient.” 


a 
SUPER MARKET: Shelf-service. 
. 
One way to keep your bills down 


this month, according to Marshall 
Pickett, is to use a paperweight. 
. 

Teacher: “If vour mother has a pack- 
age delivered C.O.D., what do the in- 
itials mean?’ 

Johnny: “ ‘Call On Daddy’.” 

—I mp. 


7. 
Counselor Scales are ‘Correct in 
Every Weigh.” That copywriter has 
a weigh with words. 


Certainly, you can drink Hill & 
Hill Whisky without getting high. 


Orville Reed says a Texan walked 
into the bar of a New York night- 
club, saw a customer lying helpless 
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on the floor, pointed to him and said: 

Give me a shot of that.”” The same 
correspondent says that the man who 
has money to burn can always find 
someone to help him tend the fire. 


“Bank-manager, just released from 
prison, seeks employment.”—W ant- 
ad in London Times. 


“Evening gown, used only once at 
a ball, to exchange for a perambu- 
lator.” — Ad in Copenhagen news- 


pape r. 


John Love says there’s no harm in 
drinking 10 Cokes straight off, pro- 
vided you burp Seven-Up. 


Dic THAT CRAZY Ruark! “It was 
a good job,” began an article in Read- 
er's Digest, entitled ‘““Good-Bye, New 
York,” by Robert C. Ruark. “It was 
a good job . . . $65,000-a-year for 
writing five short columns a week 
about anything that crossed my 
thoughts. 

“T had nearly 200 newspapers and 
my contract still had five years to 
run. There was only one trouble... 
the job was located mainly in New 
York. I was getting neurotic about 
New York.” How neurotic can you 
get on a cushy 65 grand a year? 


Nit—‘“Does that ‘B.S.’ after her name 
stand for ‘Bachelor of Science’ ?” 
Wit—“No; ‘Baby-Sitter’.” 


HuspAnpb: Vermiform appendage. 


Why do older women dab so deep 
in the rouge-pot? 
* 


Nice headline by Rybutol: “Too 


tired too often?” 


Sid Lebair, Philadelphia district- 
manager of York Corporation, clips 
an advertisement from the Wail 
Street Journal with the headline: 
“Keep Upkeep Down.” A note says: 
“Imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery.”’ Sid remembers that I gave 
that slogan to Atlantic Motor Oils 
back in prehistoric 1914 and that they 
used it for 25 years. 


DivorcEE: A woman who gets 
richer by decrees.—Clipped by Read- 
er Hlarry Klein of London. 


Rhythym Section: “A brighter fu- 
ture dawns for you in Greater 
Philadelphia.” —Philadel phia Electric 
Company. 


For RCA-Victor, Ed Jones paro- 
died: “Customers are a manufac- 
turer’s best friend.” 


Headline aimed at a winter vaca- 
tionist: “Two Weeks With Play.” 


Incidentally, I never expect to see 
a sign in Florida reading: ‘Yank, 
Go Home.” 


Speaking of that popular penin- 
sula, the population in 1850 was 
87,000; in 1880, 270,000; in 1952, 
it had climbed to 3,100,000. 


RUNNING DEER: A fast buck. 


Northwestern Mutual’s “Big” 
Snow feports a. sign in Wallie 
Schmidt’s restaurant in Milwaukee. 
In big letters, it says: “T-Bone, 
25c.”” When you get close enough to 
read the small letters, you find: 
“With meat, $4.00.” 


Theme-song for a southern adver- 
tiser of Venetian blinds: “Jalousie.’ 
And a swell tune it is, too. 


Speaking of signs in Milwaukee, 
Percy Whiting saw one on a coffee- 
shop along U.S. 41 reading: “Eat 
with Mabel.” He wonders what slo- 
gan she would use if she operated a 
motel? That’s easy, Perc. “Sleep 
here and eat down the street.” 


* 
Happy New Year, you-all! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Summary of Sales Executives Club survey of order costs 


Average Cost of Average 
Questions orders per 100 calls cost per 
100 calls at $17.24* order 


In your opinion, out of every 100 cold calls 


made by your sales force, how many orders 9.2 $1 »724 $187.39 
do you get? 


In your opinion, out of every 100 calls made by 


following up an inquiry from your publication $1 ,724 $107 75 
advertising, how many orders do you get? 


— your opinion, out of every 100 calls made 
after your prospect or customer has studied your 

catalog and invited your salesman to call, 38.4 $1 »124 
how many orders do you get? 


$ 44.89 


*$17.24 .. .the average cost per sales call reported in the|survey. 


These averages tell the story —relatively low dure that amplifies the power of industrial 
number of sales per 100 calls made cold; many advertising and selling. 


more when calls are made on ad leads; and “The easier you make it for people to buy 
another big jump of sales per 100 calls made _ your products, the easier they are to sell!” 
after the prospect has studied your catalog. 
Naturally, the cost per order goes down pro- 
portionately. 


Etener Se 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Despite the obvious importance of the role Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ 
catalo s play in the reduction of order costs catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 
ro , Dept. 89 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 
there is no intention on the part of the Sales Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Executives Club, or Sweet’s. to imply that Dallas - Detroit - Los Angeles + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
ae - Sie St. Louis - San Francisco 
catalogs are more important than advertising 
or personal selling. Good coordination of all 
three is essential to the reduction of order 
costs. 


(C2 Free booklet, ‘‘Some New Data on the Cost of Producing Orders 
in Industrial Markets’’ (from the Sales Executives Club study). 


(CD Free booklet, ‘“‘How to Improve Marketing Efficiency Through 
Improved Catalog Procedure." 


(C2 Free booklet, ‘‘The Need for Printed Product Information in 
industrial Buying,’’ summarizes one phase of the NIAA Study. 


C] Please have your district manager show me how industrial 
marketers get more orders through improved catalog procedure. 


Sweet’s is in the business of helping manu- 
facturers’ salesmen get more invitations to 
call. The Sweet’s district manager near you 
will be glad to show you how 1,480 manufac- 
turers use Sweet’s services in this connection. 


Or check the coupon for one or all of the free 
booklets which deal with the catalog proce- 


NAME 


FIRM 


STREET—— 


cif ¥.... 


WHEN you want to get more buying action 
from your advertising, the time to tell your story 
to prospects is when they are in the mood to 
buy and the place to tell them is in the medium 
from which they do practically all their buying. 

No other medium can match the newspaper 
for selling power. It is the primary, and for 
most the only, source of the information, guid- 
ance and buying ideas people want in order 
to get more out of life. 

As Chicago's most dynamic newspaper, the 


SHICAG OMT 


ADVERTISING SALES Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES A- W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E: 42nd St. 


New York City 


Detroit 
tL >. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 


Tribune is bought, read and bought from by 
hundreds of thousands more families than are 
reached by any other Chicago newspaper. 
Their buying attracted to the Tribune in the 
twelve months ended Sept. 30,1953 more than 
$57,000,000.00 in advertising — more than 
has ever appeared in any other newspaper. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you a plan which will help you build a 
consumer franchise for your brand among the 
families who read the Tribune. Ask him to call. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
1127 Wilshire Bivd. 


